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Very  Remarkable  Job 
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'*\  believe  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  organized,  most  construct¬ 
ively  organized  associations  of  the  United  States  is  the  Retail  Dry 
Goods  group,  doing  a  very  v/onderful  piece  of  business,  and  yet, 
with  only  2,500  to  3,000  members  ....  in  the  United  States, 
that  organization,  totally  apart  from  its  relatively  small  number, 
. is  doing  a  very  remarkable  job." 

E.  ST.  ELMO  LEWIS,  Counsel  in  Trade  and  Consumer 
Relations,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  in  a  recent  address. 


And  with  a  grateful  bow  to  Mr.  Lewis — 


Let  us  keep  up  the  good  work.  Every  Association  member  and  group  member  con  help. 
We  must  enroll  on  our  membership  roster  every  eligible  merchant  who  is  not  participating 
in  and  supporting  our  work. 

There  ore  fellow-merchants  in  your  community  who  are  not  doing  their  part.  If  every  mem¬ 
ber  would  secure  the  membership  of  at  least  one  of  these  during  the  month  of  June,  we 
would  double  our  membership.  Let's  go! 
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Editorials 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


Consumer,  Farmer  and  Labor  Groups 
Oppose  Price  Fixing 

Women’s  clubs,  and  farm,  dairy  and  labor  groups 
have  voiced  their  opposition  to  the  Kelly  Price  Fixing 
Bill  (H.  R.  11)  now  before  Congress. 

These  powerful  organizations,  which  have  become 
vour  allies  in  opposing  this  objectionable  measure, 
are  acting  solely  because  they  recognize  that  price 
fixing  legislation  is  contrary  to  the  hest  interests  of 
the  American  consumer.  As  consumers  they  oppose 
price  fixing  legislation,  because  it  will  raise  the  cost 
of  living  to  the  American  people. 

The  present  Bill  provides  that  manufacturers  may 
enter  into  price  agreements  with  retail  distributors. 
Everyone  knows  that  price  is  a  variable  factor  in  our 
every-day,  economic  life.  During  the  term  of  a  price 
agreement  costs  of  raw  material  may  drop,  or  expense 
of  production  may  decrease;  but  under  this  Bill  the 
manufacturer  can  continue  to  demand  a  set  wholesale 
price  and  insist  that  the  merchant  secure  from  his 
customers  a  retail  price  which  is  no  longer  justified 
because  of  changed  conditions. 

The  manufacturer  would  be  in  “the  saddle.”  The 
retailer  and  consumer  would  be  at  his  mercy. 

Who  will  police  the  situation  to  determine  whether 
the  manufacturers’  prices,  both  wholesale  and  retail, 
are  fair?  Will  the  manufacturers  make  known  their 
production  costs?  The  Bill  provides  for  no  check-up 
on  the  manufacturer,  but  it  states  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  the  latter  can  dictate  arbitrary  prices  to 
the  retailer  and  consumer. 

Fabulous  sums  are  spent  annually  by  manufacturers 
in  promoting  nationally  advertised  and  trade  marked 
goods.  Every  reputable  authority  on  marketing  will 
tell  you  that  a  large  percentage  of  this  vast  annual 
sum  is  not  effective  in  satisfying  consumer  demand. 
It  constitutes  annually  a  great  economic  waste. 

Price  fixing  legislation  would  permit  producers  to 
go  the  limit  in  advertising  expenditures  and  make  it 
necessary  for  the  merchant  and  consumer  to  pay  the 
cost.  Is  it  fair  to  ask  the  consumer  to  pay  for  extrava¬ 
gant  advertising  campaigns  which  are  admittedly  an 
important  factor  in  distribution  waste? 

Thousands  of  products  today  are  sold  in  jars. 


bottles,  boxes,  cans,  packages  and  containers  of  every 
description.  New  methods  of  marketing  have  brought 
about  this  situation.  In  many  instances,  from  the 
standpoint  of  health  and  sanitation,  this  is  not  only 
desirable  but  necessary.  Past  experiences  have  proven 
conclusively,  however,  that  after  the  manufacturers 
have  established  a  consumer  demand  for  their  par¬ 
ticular  products  at  a  maintained,  advertised  price, 
very  frequently  the  content  capacity  of  these  con¬ 
tainers  is  decreased  while  the  price  is  not.  The  result 
is  that  the  consumer  pays  the  same  price  but  receives 
less  for  her  money.  Under  this  Bill  neither  the  re¬ 
tailer  nor  the  consumer  could  control  a  condition  of 
this  kind.  Again  the  consumer  would  be  paying  the 
cost. 

Price  fixing  legislation  would  bring  about,  without 
any  vestige  of  doubt,  gross  inefficiency  in  retail  chan¬ 
nels.  It  would  encourage  poorly  qualified  people  to 
enter  and  engage  in  the  field  of  retail  distribution. 
The  most  inefficient  person  with  a  little  capital,  set¬ 
ting  himself  up  in  the  retail  business,  would  be  on  an 
equal  plane  with  the  efficient  retailer  who,  with  econ¬ 
omy  of  operation,  is  endeavoring  to  sell  merchandise 
to  his  customers  at  prices  consistent  with  the  quality 
of  the  goods,  the  character  of  the  service  which  his 
customers  demand,  and  a  fair  return  on  his  invest¬ 
ment. 

Who  will  even  venture  to  estimate  the  annual  cost 
of  inefficiency  in  distribution  which  legalized  price 
maintenance  would  bring  about.  It  would  be  a  stag¬ 
gering  figure,  and  the  American  public  would  pay  the 
bill. 

Should  the  merchant,  who  has  the  advantage  of  a 
low  rental  cost,  because  of  his  location,  or  whose  cus¬ 
tomers  do  not  demand  elaborate  service  features,  or 
the  retailer,  who  because  of  prudent  policies  of  mer¬ 
chandising,  management  and  credit  granting  is  able 
to  keep  his  operating  cost  at  a  low  figure,  ask  his  cus¬ 
tomers  to  pay  the  same  retail  prices  as  the  merchant 
with  high  rental  and  high  operating  costs?  The 
answer  is  “No”.  Yet  price  fixing  legislation  would 
compel  him  to  do  so. 

By  what  manner  of  reasoning  does  the  manufac¬ 
turer  believe  that  he  is  in  a  position  to  determine 
retail  prices  which  are  fair  to  the  retailer  and  con- 
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8umer?  As  a  rule  manufacturers  are  not  good  re¬ 
tailers,  and  retailers  do  not  make  good  manufac¬ 
turers.  Two  entirely  different  types  are  needed  in 
in  these  two  fields.  How  can  the  manufacturer  hope 
to  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  problems  of 
retail  distribution;  to  sense  consumer  demand;  to 
determine  in  advance  weather  conditions,  which  are 
an  important  factor  in  the  movement  of  merchandise 
at  retail;  to  be  familiar  with  the  multiple  items  of 
expense  of  operation  and  service,  with  which  the 
retailer  is  confronted?  Even  retailers  have  great 
difficulty  in  determining  retail  price  lines  which  will 
move  merchandise  and  render  them  a  fair  profit.  Yet, 
the  manufacturer,  far  removed  from  the  retail  store, 
presumes  that  this  is  within  his  province  and  that  he 
can  do  it.  He  wants  this  privilege,  and  he  wants  a 
law  on  our  statute  books  which  will  entitle  him  to  it. 

Within  the  past  decade  some  manufacturers  have 
opened  their  own  retail  stores  for  the  distribution  of 
their  products  to  the  consumer.  In  most  instances 
these  attempts  at  retailing  on  the  part  of  manufac¬ 
turers  have  met  with  disaster.  The  few  which  have 
been  able  to  survive  are  being  maintained  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  building  prestige  for  a  manufacturer’s 
product  in  some  important  retail  shopping  center. 
Manufacturers,  today,  realize  that  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  the  problems  of  production  and 
distribution.  Experience  has  taught  them  that  the 
retailer  is  indispensible  in  our  distributive  system, 
ll^nder  the  circumstances,  one  would  naturally  think 
that  manufacturers  would  not  presume  to  dictate  to 
the  retailer,  not  only  the  latter’s  resale  prices,  but 
also  how  he  shall  conduct  his  business.  Yet  in  advo¬ 
cating  price  fixing  legislation,  this  is  exactly  what 
they  are  doing. 

The  manufacturers  are  attempting  to  take  over  the 
control  of  the  retail  distribution  agencies,  which  have 
been  built  up  by  merchants  at  their  own  expense 
over  a  period  of  years.  Through  the  proposed  law 
they  want  to  get  control  of  the  very  economic  life  of 
the  retailer.  They  are  attempting  to  promote  their 
own  selfish  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  retailers 
and  of  the  great  mass  of  American  consumers. 

Yes,  it  is  most  fitting  that  farm,  labor,  consumer 
and  retail  interests  stand  united  in  their  opposition 
to  a  legislative  measure  which  so  vitally  concerns  our 
people  and  the  retailers  who  serve  them. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  FOR  ACTION! 

Write  or  wire  yqur  Congressmen  immediately  urg¬ 
ing  them  to  express  your  views  to  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
opposing  the  granting  of  a  rule  by  this  Committee  for 
consideration  of  the  Kelly  Price  Fixing  Bill,  H.  R.  11, 
during  the  present  session  of  Congress.  Stress  these 


points:  the  Bill  differs  from  any  previous  bill.  It  ’ 
contains  new  provisions  which  are  objectionable  to 
retailers,  but  no  hearings  have  been  held.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  has  not  completed  its  study 
of  the  subject.  A  consideration  of  such  controversial 
legislation  at  this  time  is  not  in  accord  with  efforts 
to  improve  present  business  conditions.  As  a  retailer 
put  yourself  definitely  on  record  opposing  this  legis¬ 
lative  measure,  which  has  already  received  the  just 
condemnation  of  farm,  labor,  and  consumer  organ¬ 
izations. 

Don’t  forget,  as  we  have  pointed  out  in  previous 
editorials  and  bulletins,  this  Bill  if  enacted  will  de¬ 
prive  you  of  fundamental  rights  which  you  have 
always  enjoyed  in  serving  your  public;  it  permits 
unjust  price  discrimination  between  merchants  in 
small  cities  and  towns  and  those  in  large  urban 
centers;  it  sets  forth  arbitrary  conditions  under  which 
you  may  dispose  of  your  branded  lines  of  style  and 
seasonable  merchandise,  it  forbids  you  to  dispose  of 
of  your  stocks  of  branded  staple  goods  at  any  time, 
except  in  the  event  that  you  are  going  out  of  business 
or  in  the  hands  of  receivers;  it  permits  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  demand  wholesale  prices  which  may  be  un¬ 
justified  because  of  changed  conditions  during  the 
life  of  a  price  agreement,  and  it  makes  legal  his 
arbitrary  dictation  of  resale  prices  to  you  and  the 
consumer. 

Need  we  say  more?  In  the  interests  of  the  consum¬ 
ers  and  retailers  ACT  NOW. 

Britif'ing  You  Up  To  Date  on  the  Vestal  Bill 

Since  the  early  part  of  February  members  have 
received  numerous  comniunications  from  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  regard  to  the  Vestal  Design  Copyright  Bill, 
now  before  Congress. 

This  Bill  as  originally  introduced  was  decidedly 
contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  retailers.  We  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Committee  on  Patents  and  opposed 
the  Bill,  pointing  out  to  this  Committee  that  the 
measure,  as  then  drawn  up,  would  be  a  source  of 
annoyance,  inconvenience,  expense  and  harassment 
to  merchants. 

At  the  suggestion  of  this  Congressional  Committee 
we  entered  into  conferences  with  the  proponents  of 
the  Bill  in  an  effort  to  amend  it  so  that  its  objection¬ 
able  features,  from  the  retailers’  point  of  view,  would 
be  remedied. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  a  number  of  mectingi 
have  been  held,  attended  by  those  interested  in  copy¬ 
right  design  legislation. 

After  much  thought  we  submitted  two  amendmenU, 
which  we  deemed  necessary  for  the  protection  of  mer¬ 
chants. 

One  of  these  amendments  to  Section  8  of  the  Bill 
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was  slightly  modified  at  a  recent  conference  and  now 
has  our  approval  in  the  following  form: 

“Provided,  however,  that  if  such  sale  or 
public  distribution  or  exposure  for  sale  or 
public  distribution  is  by  anyone  other  than 
the  manufacturer  or  importer  of  the  copy 
or  colorable  imitation,  it  shall  be  unlawful 
only  as  to  goods  purchased  after  written 
notice  of  a  restraining  order  or  preliminary 
injunction,  or  of  an  order  granting  a  pre¬ 
liminary  injunction,  or  of  a  decree  by  any 
court  having  jurisdiction  in  the  premises,  in 
any  action  brought  under  this  Act  by  the 
copyright  owner  for  infringement  of  such 
copyright,  or  of  any  order  or  decision  in  such 
an  action,  in  which  the  court,  although  re¬ 
fusing  injunctive  relief,  states  that  in  its 
opinion,  based  on  the  affidavits  or  testimony 
submitted,  such  copyright  is  for  an  original 
design  and  otherwise  valid,  and  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  such  notice  the  remedies  and  penal¬ 
ties  provided  for  in  Section  10  of  this  Act 
shall  not  apply;  the  words  ‘manufacturer’ 
and  ‘importer’  as  used  in  this  Section  shall 
be  construed  as  including  anyone  who  in¬ 
duces  or  acts  in  collusion  with  a  manufac¬ 
turer  to  make,  or  any  importer  to  import,  a 
colorable  imitation  or  an  unauthorized  copy 
of  a  copyrighted  design,  but  purchasing  or 
giving  an  order  for  purchase  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  shall  not  in  itself  be  con¬ 
strued  as  constituting  such  inducement  or 
collusion.” 

This  amendment  will  make  it  possible  for  the  re¬ 
tailer  to  buy  and  sell  merchandise  under  this  Act 
without  liability  until  receipt  of  a  written  notice  of 
a  restraining  order,  or  preliminary  injunction,  or  of 
an  order  granting  a  pi'eliminary  injunction,  or  of  a  de¬ 
cree  by  any  court  having  jurisdiction  in  the  premises, 
or  of  any  order  or  decision  of  a  court  which,  although 
refusing  injunctive  relief,  states  that  in  its  opinion 
the  copyright  in  question  is  for  an  original  design 
and  otherwise  valid.  This  means  that  a  manufacturer 
who  receives  a  copyright  design  registration,  which 
under  this  Bill  will  be  granted  without  any  search 
or  investigation,  cannot  arbitrarily  order  retailers  to 
atop  selling  merchandise  which  he  claims  to  be  an 
infringement  upon  his  copyright,  as  the  original 
Bill  permitted  him  to  do,  until  the  courts  have  given 
consideration  to  the  validity  of  his  claim. 

Section  18 — C  of  the  Bill  is  as  follows: 

“Any  person  who  shall,  because  of  notice 
given  under  Section  8  of  this  Act  by  the 
owner  of  a  copyright  secured  under  this  Act, 
or  by  his  licensee,  discontinue  the  purchase, 
tale,  or  distribution  of  products,  alleged  by 
sueh  owner  or  licensee  to  be  an  infringement 
of  such  copyright,  shall  recover  from  such 
owner  and/or  licensee  such  damages  as  he 
shall  have  sustained  by  reason  of  compliance 


with  such  notice,  if  such  owner  or  licensee 
knew,  or  had  reason  to  know,  that  the  design 
alleged  to  be  protected  under  this  Act  was 
not  an  original  work  of  authorship  of  the 
person  alleged  to  be  the  author  of  said  de- 
sign. 

We  advocated  as  another  amendment  to  this  Bill 
the  addition  of  the  following  clause  to  be  added  after 
the  word  “design”  at  the  end  of  this  Section — 

“or  if  the  copyright  in  such  design  shall  have 
been  finally  adjudicated  invalid  for  uant’of 
originality.” 

We  are  insisting  upon  this  amendment  so  that  re¬ 
tailers  who  have  been  stopped  from  selling  merchan¬ 
dise  through  a  court  order  may  bring  suit  for  dam¬ 
ages  incurred,  in  the  event  that  the  courts  afterwards 
determine  that  the  copyright  which  was  granted  was 
invalid  because  of  its  lack  of  originality. 

The  addition  of  this  clause  to  Section  18-C  does 
not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  proponents  of  the 
Bill. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Design  Copyright 
Bill  of  your  Association,  held  in  New  York  on  May 
28th,  a  Resolution  was  adopted  opposing  the  passage 
of  this  Bill  unless  both  of  the  amendments  appearing 
in  this  Editorial  are  adopted  by  Congress.  This 
Resolution  of  the  committee  on  Design  Copyright  Bill 
has  been  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  your  Association. 

In  your  interests  we  shall  continue  to  oppose  this 
Bill,  unless  these  aiiiendments  are  actually  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  Law  as  enacted.  This  Bill  vitally  con¬ 
cerns  you  and  we  call  upon  every  member  of  the 
Association  to  support  our  stand. 

Only  through  organized  effort  on  the  part  of  re¬ 
tailers  can  we  make  members  of  Congress  realize 
that  the  retailer  wiU  not  passively  accept  legislation 
of  this  nature,  proposed  by  manufacturers  who  ap¬ 
parently  have  only  their  own  selfish  interests  to  pro¬ 
mote. 

Sixteen  Months  of  Tariff  Making 

As  this  editorial  is  being  prepared,  word  has  just 
come  from  Washington  that  the  Hawley-Siiioot  Tariff 
Bill  has  been  returned  to  the  Conference  Committee 
by  the  action  of  the  Senate.  This  resulted  from  the 
parliamentary  ruling  of  Vice-President  Curtis  that 
the  Conferees  had  inserted  new  matter  in  regard  to 
the  flexible  clause,  which  was  not  contained  in  either 
the  House  or  Senate  Bills. 

Your  Association  has  never  opposed  a  legislative 
flexible  clause  in  the  pending  Tariff  Bill.  Our  pos¬ 
ition,  we  believe,  is  sound.  It  is  as  follows: — 
Tariff  revenue  is  a  form  of  taxation.  Under  our 
Constitution  the  power  of  levying  an  increase  or 
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decrease  in  taxation  in  any  form  rightfully  belongs 
to  the  Congress  and  not  to  the  President  or  to  any 
Commission. 

With  the  administration  of  the  flexible  provision 
vested  in  Congress,  the  American  people  would  be 
assured  that  any  changes  in  tariff  rates,  which  may  be 
necessary,  would  be  considered  in  the  open  and  acted 
upon  by  our  legislators,  representing  various  interests 
which  may  be  concerned. 

As  merchants,  we  are  pleased  that  the  many  at¬ 
tempts  to  change  the  bases  of  levying  duties  from 
foreign  valuation  to  American  Valuation,  United 
States  Valuation  and  Domestic  Valuation  in  the  pend¬ 
ing  Tariff  Bill  have  been  in  vain.  K  any  general 
change  in  the  valuation  basis,  which  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  structure  of  our  tariff  law,  were  enacted,  the 
Bill  would  be  infinitely  worse  than  it  is. 

While  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Association  to 
engage  in  a  discussion  of  specific  rates  of  duty,  and 
while  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  administrative 
provisions  of  the  Bill  which  are  of  vital  concern  to 
retailers  and  consumers  alike,  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  Hawley-Smoot  Bill  has  received  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  hosts  of  those  who  have  the  economic 
welfare  of  our  country  at  heart. 

One  thousand  and  twenty-eight  of  the  country’s 
leading  economists  have  voiced  their  protest  against 
a  Bill  which  is  most  certain  to  increase  the  cost  of 
living  of  our  people. 

Foreign  countries  have  sent  communications  to  the 
State  Department  at  Washington,  protesting  against 
the  tariff  barriers  which  the  Bill  will  set  up,  and 
threatening  retaliatory  measures  in  the  event  of  its 
enactment. 

Our  export  trade,  to  which  we  must  turn  for  the 
marketing  of  the  over-production  of  our  industries, 
will  be  most  seriously  affected.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  ’’loss  of  automobile  export  trade  would  cost 
184,000  workers  their  jobs  and  about  600,000  people 
their  means  of  support”.  We  simply  cite  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  as  an  example.  The  same  conditions 
would  exist  in  our  other  important  industries,  which 
are  dependent  upon  the  export  trade  of  our  country 
in  order  to  keep  American  Labor  employed. 

The  President  and  Congress  have  been  warned  that 
the  responsibility  is  theirs.  Economists,  bankers, 
merchants,  manufacturers,  editors,  and  consumers 
have  voiced  their  protests. 

Yet,  it  looks  as  though  the  Hawley-Smoot  Bill  will 
be  enacted. 

Over  sixteen  months  ago  Congress  took  up  the 
task  of  a  limited  revision  of  our  Tariff  Law  to  afford 
relief  to  agriculture  and  a  few  depressed  industries. 

What  is  the  result? — The  most  general  revision  of 
a  tariff  law  the  country  has  ever  experienced,  and  the 


setting  up  of  tariff  barriers,  which  will  raise  the  cost 
of  living  of  the  American  people,  increase  unemploy¬ 
ment,  destroy  our  export  trade,  and  afford  relief  to 
a  chosen  few — at  a  further  sacrifice  of  our  national 
economic  prosperity. 

This  is  important. 

If  the  President  signs  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Rill, 
it  will  go  into  effect  at  mid-night  on  the  day  on  which 
the  Bill  is  signed.  This  means  that  the  new  rates  of 
duty,  and  all  provisions  of  the  Bill  will  become  effec¬ 
tive  on  the  calendar  day  immediately  following  its 
enactment. 

Merchandise  which  is  not  duty  paid  prior  to  that 
date  will  be  subject  to  the  new  rates,  regardless  of  its 
date  of  arrival  in  this  country. 

Have  We  No  Problem? 

In  the  editorial  columns  of  the  May  Bulxetin  we 
pointed  out  that  rumors  were  being  received  from 
some  quarters  that  public  utility  companies  were 
again  resorting  to  unfair  methods  of  competition  in 
the  sale  of  gas  and  electrical  appliances. 

We  urged  members  to  write  to  us  frankly  concern¬ 
ing  conditions  in  their  cities  and  communities.  To 
date  only  a  few  replies  have  been  received. 

Does  this  indicate  that  conditions  are  satisfactory 
and  that  local  public  utility  companies  have  aband¬ 
oned  unfair  practices,  which  they  formerly  resorted 
to  in  promoting  the  sale  of  gas  and  electrical  appli¬ 
ances?  We  hope  that  such  is  the  case. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  “the  house 
is  far  from  being  in  order”. 

Mr.  D.  F.  Kelly,  of  The  Fair,  Chicago,  wrote  under 
date  of  May  15th, — 

“I  have  always  hoped  something  would 
be  done  to  force  the  utility  companies  out 
of  the  merchandising  business.  They  are  in 
it  to  as  great  an  extent  as  ever  before  here 
in  Chicago,  and  they  should  be  compelled 
through  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  or 
other  Governmental  agency,  to  do  just  what 
you  have  outlined  in  your  article. 

“It  might  be  interesting  to  have  members 
of  your  organization  in  various  parts  of  the 
coimtry  check  up  to  see  just  what  is  being 
done.  If  they  segregated  their  accounting  of 
the  merchandising  departments  from  their 
public  utility  functions,  and  charged  all 
items  of  expense  which  properly  belong  to 
merchandising  of  appliances  to  that  activ¬ 
ity, — as  you  say,  the  problem  would  be 
solved”. 

Will  members  please  carry  out  Mr.  Kelly’s  sug¬ 
gestion? 

Let  us  know  what  the  conditions  are  in  your  com¬ 
munity.  Only  if  we  have  the  facts  can  we  intelligently 
discuss  this  problem  with  representatives  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  utility  interests. 
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Every  now  and  then  this  problem  comes  np.  The 
(olntion  can  only  be  arrived  at  through  the  concerted 
action  of  local  merchants. 

So  please  let  us  have  the  facts. 

The  Kirstein  Memorial  Library 

Through  the  generosity  of  Louis  E.  Kirstein,  Vice- 
I^esident  of  WUliam  Filene’s  Sons  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.,  the  Kirstein  Memorial  Library  has  been  estab* 
lished  in  the  City  of  Boston,  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Kirstein’s  father,  Edward  Kirstein,  whose  busi¬ 
ness  associations  were  largely  affiliated  with  that  City. 

This  splendid  tribute  of  an  able  son  to  his  father 
has  received  universal  approbation. 

The  Kirstein  Memorial  Library,  which  is  located  in 
the  center  of  the  business  district,  is  to  be  primarily 
a  business  library  catering  to  the  needs  of  business 
and  professional  people.  It  is  hard  to  realize  a  more 
practical  gift  on  the  part  of  the  Donor.  It  will  stand 
the  test  of  time,  disseminating  information  to  those 
engaged  in  banking,  commerce  and  industry  in  that 
city. 

Once  more  a  great  merchant  has  shown  his  interest 
in  civic  affairs;  has  demonstrated  his  desire  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  business  life  of  his  city. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  making  these  editorial  com¬ 
ments,  even  at  the  risk  of  transgressing  on  the  mod¬ 
esty  of  the  Donor. 

Color  Coordination — A  Reality 

The  first  step  in  what  we  believe  to  be  a  very 
important  movement  in  merchandising,  is  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  publication  of  certain  basic  colors  for  Fall 
by  the  Color  Coordination  Committee  of  your  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  color  influence,  with  all  its  possibilities  for  net 
profit,  has  been  allowed  to  “run  wild”  because  of 
lack  of  coordination  between  producer  and  distribu¬ 
tor,  and  between  the  producers  of  ensemble  lines. 
This  lack  of  coordination  has  resulted  in  large  mark- 
downs  and  loss,  both  to  the  manufacturer  and  retailer. 
The  choosing  of  certain  basic  colors  for  ensemble 
purposes  will  very  greatly  assist  the  manufacturers 
in  developing  their  production  program  and  in  con¬ 
centrating  upon  those  colors  which  will  be  purchased 
in  large  quantities. 

The  success  of  this  program  will  depend  very  largely 
upon  your  cooperation  in  following  through  on  the 
work  which  has  been  started.  This  is  a  non-com¬ 
petitive,  cooperative  effort  which  should  have  the 
support  of  all  members. 

The  purpose  and  far  reaching  effect  of  this  move¬ 
ment  is  very  well  presented  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
of  The  Bulx£TIN.  Read  it  carefully  and  cooperate 
to  the  best  of  your  ability. 

Your  efforts  will  be  well  rewarded. 


**Getting  Business  on  a  Profitable  Basis — 
In  the  Face  of  Difficult  Conditions** 

This  is  the  theme  of  the  Joint  Convention  of  the 
Merchandise  Managers’  and  Sales  Promotion  Divi¬ 
sions  to  be  held  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
City,  on  June  I9th  and  20th. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  “volnme  without 
profit”  is  largely  the  result  of  a  short-sighted  policy, 
practiced  under  the  guise  of  expediency. 

We  have  been  informed  that  the  program  for  this 
Convention  will  be  one  of  immediate  interest  and 
value  to  every  sales-promotion  and  merchandising 
executive.  The  Chairmen  have  promised  “that  at 
this  Convention  we  are  going  to  throw  aside,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  the  conventional  speech  making, 
and  get  right  down  to  a  discussion  of  the  current 
merchandising  and  promotional  problems  which  are 
common  to  all  of  us”. 

Last  June  witnessed  the  first  joint  meeting  of  these 
two  groups.  It  was  a  splendid  success.  The  interest 
which  is  being  shown  daily  in  this  coming  event 
promises  that  the  second  Annual  Meeting  will  be  even 
a  greater  success. 

Every  session  will  be  devoted  to  concrete,  con¬ 
structive  ideas  and  illustrations,  mapping  out  a  defi¬ 
nite  course  for  you  to  follow — and  bringing  to  your 
attention  additional  weapons  to  be  used  in  “GET¬ 
TING  BUSINESS  ON  A  PROFITABLE  BASIS”. 

We  Repeat  It  Again 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  truly 
representative  of  a  great  Craft.  It  numbers  within 
its  membership  at  the  present  time  3656  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  leading  department,  specialty  and  dry  goods 
stores. 

We  are  proud  of  our  membership.  But  we  do 
know  that  there  are  many  eligible  retailers  who  are 
not  carrying  their  share  of  the  responsibility  of  sup¬ 
porting  the  work  which  we  are  doing. 

Today,  as  never  before,  retail  dry  goods  merchants 
have  need  of  a  strong  National  Association.  We  ap¬ 
peal  to  you  again,  as  loyal  members,  to  help  swell  the 
ranks  of  your  organization.  As  we  said  last  month — 

“If  every  member  would  secure  only  one 
new  member  our  numerical  strength  would 
be  doubled”. 

We  are  proud  of  our  membership,  but  not  satisfied 
until  this  objective  is  attained. 
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Un-American  Legislation  Threatens  Retailers 
Volume  Without  Profits  Futile 
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By  Philip  LeBoutillier, 


President,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  President,  Best  &  Co.,  New  York 
Presented  at  the  Joint  Session  of  the  Concurrent  Conventions,  Chicago,  May  12,  1930 


IT  was  a  compliment  to  the  independent  stores  that 
I  was  selected  as  President  of  this  Association.  I 
was  told  that  they  looked  over  their  board  and  most 
of  them  were  department  store  men,  so  they  had  to 
call  on  me. 

The  independent  hasn’t  anything  to  fear  from 
the  chain  or  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  or  the  merged  de¬ 
partment  stores.  Whether  the 
independent  can  continue  to 
live  has  been  the  subject  of 
many  discussions,  debates, 
papers,  a  great  deal  of  hot 
air,  conjecture,  and  the  like, 
but  when  we  consider  that 
there  are  160,000  independ¬ 
ents  in  the  country,  about 
5000  department  stores,  and 
quite  a  few  chains,  and  then 
quite  a  few  merged  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  I  think  we  need 
not  be  too  fearful  of  whether 
the  independent  is  going  to 
pass  out  of  existence. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  last  few  years,  which  previous 
to  last  October  have  been  the  most  prosperous  that  this 
country  has  ever  seen,  the  department  stores  have  been 
steadily  making  average  lower  net  profits.  This  is 
shown  by  the  Harvard  figures  that  went  from  3.4  cents 
per  dollar  of  sales  in  1922  to  1.6  in  1928.  What  it 
was  in  1929  has  not  yet  been  announced.  It  is  a  safe 
bet,  though,  that  it  was  less  in  1929  than  it  was  in  1928. 

It  seems  to  me  a  more  important  thing  to  look  at 
than  whether  the  independent  is  going  to  survive  or 
the  chain  is  going  to  gobble  everyone  up  or  everybody 
is  going  to  be  in  the  mergers,  is  to  find  out  what  is 
wrong  with  retailing.  Why  cannot  retailing  make  a 
reasonable  profit?  One  and  six  tenths  cents  per  dollar 
of  sales  is  less  than  even  the  chain  grocery  stores  make. 
Theirs,  I  believe,  is  2.7  cents,  which  is  reported  to  be 
the  lowest  net  profit  of  any  of  the  chains. 

Belief  in  Volume 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  reason  is  that  business,  be¬ 
cause  of  mass  production  which  has  done  such  wonders, 
has  figured  that  mass  distribution  must  do  the  same. 

We  have  arrived  at  the  interesting  point  in  mass 
production  today  where  although  we  have  120,000,000 
people  in  this  country,  and  although  their  demands  are 
high  and  getting  higher  all  the  time,  this  country  can’t 
sell  its  own  production.  It  is  estimated  by  authorities 
that  the  productive  capacity  of  this  country  today  is 
35  or  40  per  cent  higher  than  its  consumptive  capicity. 


So  we  see  then,  that  mass  production  does  not  solve 
everything. 

What  can  they  do  with  these  tremendous  companies 
with  millions  of  units  of  output?  What  advantages  have 
they  when  they  can’t  sell  their  product?  They  have 
geared  up  their  machinery  and  their  production  to  such  a 
high  point,  and  now  they  find 
that  the  local,  the  domestic 
market  cannot  consume  what 
they  can  produce. 

Every  body  has  figured: 
Let’s  put  production  on  a 
mass  basis,  in  other  words, 
volume,  and  then  we  will 
have  profit.  But  the  figures 
prove  the  fallacy  of  that. 

There  is  another  point 
where  the  independent  has  a 
tremendous  advantage.  The 
upkeep  on  an  elephant  I  guess 
is  a  good  deal  more  than  it  is 
on  a  greyhound,  and  when 
you  get  the  distribution 
slowed  down,  you  have  still 
got  your  tremendous  plant,  your  tremendous  floor  space, 
your  tremendous  overhead,  and  you  have,  from  the  sales 
department  and  as  a  tradition  of  the  business,  volume, 
volume,  volume,  everything  for  volume. 

Today  I  think  it  is  a  fair  statement  that  if  you  take 
the  newspapers  of  this  country  from  one  end  of  it  to 
the  other  (I  haven’t  done  it  with  all  of  them,  but  I 
have  done  it  with  a  number  of  cities)  and  examine  the 
advertising  of  department  stores,  you  will  find  it  is  on 
a  tremendously  low  dead-level  of  interest.  It  is  yelling 
sale,  sale,  sale,  sale.  It  has  educated  that  portion  of  the 
public  that  reads  the  ads  all  the  time  and  attempts  to 
follow  them  around,  to  expect  nothing  that  is  not  pre¬ 
sented  on  the  basis  of  a  bargain  price. 

Price  Emphasized 

Now  I  submit  that  this  country,  with  its  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  living,  the  highest  in  the  whole  world,  with 
tremendous  wealth,  with  tremendous  natural  resources, 
with  a  wonderful  form  of  government,  with  the  best 
sort  of  fashions,  wanted  by  every  woman  and  every 
man — they  want  to  dress  better  and  appear  better  and 
enjoy  more  of  the  material  good  things  of  life— does 
not  warrant  this  continual  presentation  of  80  per  cent 
of  the  advertising  appropriation  on  the  basis  of  price; 
it  is  a  contradiction  and  is  partially  and  largely  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  lack  of  profit  in  a  good  many  stores. 

In  New  York,  for  instance,  we  find  competition. 
Some  of  our  merchants  (we  will  name  no  names)  look 


Mr.  LeBoutillier' s  keynote  address  at 
the  Chicago  Convention  presents  a  force¬ 
ful  summary  of  the  dangers  to  the  retail¬ 
er  in  legislation  now  pending,  as  well  as 
the  fallacy  of  stressing  volume  without 
regard  to  profits  and  price  rather  than 
quality  or  desirability. 

This  address  has  stimulated  wide 
spread  discussion  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  and  htis  increased  public  in¬ 
terest  in  the  problems  and  aims  of  the 
retailer. 
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at  each  other  with  envious  eyes.  They  are  all  good 
fellows  and  they  get  together  in  their  association  and 
have  a  good  time  and  accomplish  a  great  deal,  but  a 
lot  of  them,  and  their  men  all  through  their  organiza¬ 
tions,  are  trained  to  look  more  at  their  competition  than 
at  their  consumer.  I  think  that  this  is  a  mistake. 

I  don’t  hold  with  the  definition  of  merchant  that  a 
lot  of  people  have  put  on  us.  One  authority  says  that 
the  merchant  is  the  purchasing  agent  of  his  community. 
That  really  gets  into  a  sort  of  office  boy  type  that  listens 
to  what  the  community  says  and  dashes  out  and  buys 
it  and  then  sells  it  to  them  for  less.  Others  say  that 
the  merchant  is  just  a  distributor  of  all  the  big  pro¬ 
ducing  agencies.  We  have  legislation,  which  I  hope 
to  refer  to  briefly  later,  to  force  the  retail  merchant  to 
be  nothing  but  an  agent  of  the  manufacturer. 

I  think  a  merchant  is  just  what  he  used  to  be.  He 
was  so  accepted  until  he  got  so  highfalutin’  that  they 
made  him  out  to  be  a  fancy  man.  I  think  a  merchant 
is  in  business  to  make  money,  although  not  solely;  he 
is  in  business  to  give  a  service,  and  he  is  in  business 
tor  more  than  himself ;  he  is  in  business  for  his  organi¬ 
zation.  When  you  have  an  organization  of  5000  people 
more  or  less  associated  in  one  retail  store,  there  is  a  lot 
more  in  it  than  just  the  statement  that  we  exist  for 
service  and  we  exist  for  profit,  because  that  organization 
exists  for  life.  The  5000  are  human  beings,  with  their 
feelings,  their  interests,  their  hopes,  their  aspirations, 
their  disappointments.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  to 
business  than  just  a  balance  sheet  and  selling  a  bargain 
to  a  customer.  I  don’t  agree  with  these  fancy  modem 
definitions.  I  am  in  business  to  make  money,  but  not 
solely  that.  We  are  all  the  same.  If  we  had  to  make 
money  crookedly,  we  would  go  into  another  business. 
If  we  can’t  make  money  in  the  American  way,  standing 
on  our  two  feet  and  treating  our  associates  and  subor¬ 
dinates  with  respect  and  consideration,  then  we  don’t 
deserve  to  make  any  money;  we  deserve  to  be  put  out 
of  business.  That  is  the  way  business  looks  to  me.  If 
we  go  at  it  with  a  desire  to  serve,  recogpiizing  the 
humanity  of  the  people  that  are  associated  with  us  and 
that  every  one  of  them  down  to  the  least  expensive 
stock  girl  or  stock  boy  is  entitled  to  consideration,  and 
if  we  recognize  our  responsibility  to  give  that  consid¬ 
eration  and  also  recognize  that  we  are  entitled  to  a  fair 
profit  for  the  service,  then  I  think  that  retailing  in  this 
country  will  turn  about  and  aim  for  something  a  little 
different  from  just  this  volume,  volume,  volume. 

It  is  an  obligation  of  business  to  make  profits,  thereby 
keeping  open  the  door  of  progress  and  opportunity  to 
the  members  of  its  organization. 

Profits  Are  Essential 

Profits  are,  of  course,  essential  if  we  are  to  meet  our 
obligations  to  the  stock-holders,  the  third  party  at  inter¬ 
est  in  any  incorporated  business. 

What  is  the  sense  of  having  a  business  that  has  a 
million  dollars’  worth  of  net  sales  if  you  don’t  make 
profits?  You  make  a  salary,  you  make  a  living,  that  is 
true,  but  you  have  the  tremendous  risk  of  retailing. 
Suppose  you  increase  the  business  100  times  and  you 
sell  $100,000,000  and  you  still  haven’t  made  a  nickel, 
what  have  you  done?  Why  should  anybody  be  proud 
of  that?  That  really  denies  the  whole  economic  princi¬ 
ple  of  volume,  which  is  that  profits  should  increase 


with  volume.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  in  general  in 
the  retail  game  that  with  the  increase  in  volume  the 
profits  seem  to  decrease. 

The  independent,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  gone  to  law 
against  the  chains,  that  is,  some  of  them,  not  all  of  them 
of  course.  In  certain  quarters  of  this  country  by  legal 
means  they  have  endeavored  to  harass  the  chains  and 
drive  them  out,  and  now  in  three  states  of  the  Union 
there  are  candidates  for  governor  that  are  going  to  make 
their  campaign  on  the  basis  of  the  independent  driving 
the  chain  out  of  business. 

Personally  I  think  that  is  a  tremendous  mistake. 
Just  because  a  man  has  one  store  shouldn’t  lay  him 
open  to  a  tax  for  having  only  one,  and  just  because  a 
chain  has  a  thousand  stores  shouldn’t  lay  it  open  to  a 
tax  because  it  has  a  thousand  operating  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  courts  have  ban  absolutely 
clear  on  this  matter  for. years.  The  decisions  are  abso¬ 
lutely  uniform.  They  are  s^inst  discriminatory  taxa¬ 
tion. 

What  have  the  independents  done?  In  Kentucky,  I 
believe,  they  have  stirred  up  a  demand  for  a  sales  tax, 
and  whereas  this  will  hit  the  chains  very  little  if  it  is 
put  into  effect,  it  will  hit  the  independents  very  hard, 
particularly  the  big  ones. 

We  know  that  the  country  has  not  been  built  by 
legislative  fiat  or  legal  actions;  it  has  been  built  up  by 
the  energy,  the  ambitions  and  the  work  of  the  people 
with  the  tremendous  national  resources  of  this  country. 

We  find  retailers  whose  business  has  always  been 
open  to  competition,  free  competition,  now,  in  order 
to  protect  a  preferred  position,  in  order  to  protect 
priority,  rushing  to  the  legislature  to  block  off  competi¬ 
tion. 

Un-American  Legislation 

We  have  today  several  examples  of  what  I  think  are 
un-American  legislation.  I  just  want  to  refer  in  a  few 
words  to  the  Vestal  Copyright  Design  Bill.  The  Vestal 
Copyright  Design  Bill  makes  the  retailer,  under  heavy 
penalties,  the  policeman  of  the  disputes  between  manu¬ 
facturers.  That  is  the  thing  in  ten  words.  Let’s  find  out 
what  is  back  of  the  Vestal  Design  Bill.  I  think  I  can 
tell  it  to  you  accurately  because  I  have  been  in  the 
discussions  in  the  Merchants’  Association  of  New  York. 
When  the  retailers  found  the  Merchants’  Association 
was  supporting  the  Vestal  Design  Bill,  the  retailers 
stepped  in  and  got  appointed  to  the  committee  and 
heard  their  discussions,  and  what  do  they  find  ? 

The  real  author  of  the  bill  is  a  lawyer  named  Wil¬ 
liams,  who  is  a  very  fine  old  gentleman;  he  is  a  very 
sweet,  lovely  character.  I  don’t  doubt  he  is  a  good 
lawyer.  He  has  had  the  Desig^n  matter  on  his  mind  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  he  wants  to  go  down  in  history 
as  the  man  who  put  the  first  Design  Bill  on  the  statutes 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  discussions  of  how  the 
Vestal  Copyright  Design  Bill  would  work  if  it  is  passed, 
he  practically  said,  “Well,  I  don’t  know,  I  don’t  know 
anything  about  that.’’  He  doesn’t  know  anything  about 
how  the  law  would  work  out  in  actual  practice. 

The  other  man  who  has  been  tremendously  interested 
in  New  York  is  a  silk  manufacturer  who  spent  most 
of  his  time  in  Washington  while  the  Tariff  Bill  was 
under  consideration  lobbying  for  high  rates.  It  was 
admitted  virtually  before  this  committee  by  his  own 
friends  that  he  is  seeking  an  advantage  over  the  other 
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manufacturers  in  the  silk  industry.  He  wants  to  push 
the  other  smaller  manufacturers  out  of  the  way. 

As  I  see  it  (I  am  simply  speaking  for  myself)  that 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  Vestal  Copyright  Design  Bill. 
The  intent  of  design  patent  I  ^ee  with,  but  it  all 
depends  on  the  performance.  This  is  a  vicious  piece  of 
legislation  that  should  be  defeated. 

Another  instance  where  we  get  the  government  in 
business  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  high  prices 
and  maintaining  profits  is  the  Kelly  Price  Fixing  Bill. 
If  you  want  to  hear  about  that,  just  hear  what  the 
farmer  says.  I  cut  out  yesterday  this  newspaper  clipping 
quoting  Mr.  Gray,  the  Washington  representative  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  speaking  for 
the  farmer. 

“The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  opposed 
both  in  principle  and  practice  to  any  legislatioii  which 
legalizes  price  fixing,  price  coiltracts,  or  combinations 
of  both,  between  producers  or  manufacturers  and  their 
vendees.  Such  combinations  or  contracts  having  for 
their  purpose  the  fixing  of  prices  below  which  commod¬ 
ity  may  not  be  lawfully  sold  to  the  consumer  would 
surely  prove  to  be  destructive  of  that  free  and  open 
I  competition  which  is  usually  considered  as  being  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  people.  It  seems  that 
the  proposed  legislation  would  legalize  price  contracts 
which  are  now  unlawful  under  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Law.  The  fundamental  principle  upon  which 
business  is  founded  and  upon  which  it  has  attained  its 
present  status  of  development  is  the  system  of  free 
and  open  competition  which  is  the  foundation  of  our 
entire  system  of  distribution.  Any  legslation  which  has 
for  its  purpose  the  fixing  of  resale  prices  of  thousands 
of  commodities  included  among  the  necessities  thereby 
increases  the  cost  of  delivering  to  our  people.” 

The  Tariflf 

The  third  piece  of  legislation  that  I  want  to  refer 
to  is  the  Tariff  Bill.  The  Tariff  Bill  was  opened  up  by 
President  Hoover  for  limited  revision.  He  had  the 
power  to  give  it  limited  revision  under  the  flexible  tariff 
provision  as  it  was  operating  before  and  is  operating 
now.  He  had  that  power,  but  he  opened  up  the  situation 
and  asked  for  limited  revision.  The  Bill  as  it  stands 
today  is  a  tremendous  blow,  or  will  be  if  it  is  passed, 
to  the  general  prosperity  of  this  country. 

It  is  admitted  by  labor  that  if  this  Bill  is  passed  not 
more  than  2  per  cent  of  organized  labor  in  this  country 
can  benefit.  The  other  98  per  cent  will  not  benefit 
because  they  are  not  in  industries  that  get  the  protection, 
or  for  various  reasons.  This  is  put  out  by  the  labor 
party  itself. 

The  farmer,  it  is  admitted,  will  be  penalized  to  the 
extent  of  $300,000,000  a  year.  That  is  admitted  by  the 
opponents  of  the  Bill. 

The  consumer,  it  has  been  charged  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  Senate  time  and  time  again,  will  pay 
$1 ,000,000,000  through  higher  prices,  and  that  has  hard¬ 
ly  eyer  been  challenged  by  the  advocates  of  the  Bill. 
They  have  asked  weak  questions  about  how  that  amount 
is  figured,  but  they  have  never  challenged  these  figures, 
so  we  have  got  to  admit  that  they  must  stand.  The  Bill 
will  penalize  the  American  consumer  $1,000,000,000 


ing  about  better  than  the  manufacturers  do  and  better 
than  a  lot  of  other  people  do,  and  nobody  champions 
the  consumer  except  the  retailer.  The  consumer  has 
no  representative  of  his  own. 

You  might  say,  “Well,  why  are  we  interested  in 
being  so  patriotic,  so  generous,  so  charitable?”  We 
are  not. 

We  are  interested  in  the  consumer  as  a  matter  of 
self-defense. 

If  you  go  to  Washington  they  say,  “Well,  what  do 
you  want,  what  is  your  name,  what  is  your  telephone 
number,  whom  do  you  represent — ^how  many  thousand 
people  ?  What  do  you  want  ?” 

I  went  before  the  finance  committee  last  year  and 
told  them  what  we  want.  We  want  a  continuance  of 
general  prosperity.  We  don’t  want  legislation  favoring 
the  retailer.  We  want  to  be  left  alone,  but  we  want 
the  country  prosperous,  because  if  the  country  is  not 
prosperous,  retailing  cannot  work  out  its  problems. 
That  is  what  we  want. 

As  I  said,  the  President  opened  up  the  whole  subject, 
and  he  can  blame  himself  for  the  Pandora’s  box  that 
has  been  open  ever  since. 

Need  For  Exports 

I  regard  the  tariff  as  a  simple  thing,  and  I  don’t 
think  I  am  very  bright,  either.  This  country  today 
needs  its  export  business.  Anybody  can  tell  you  that. 
There  isn’t  a  man  who  studies  the  subject  who  doesn't 
know  that.  The  country  cannot  maintain  wages,  it 
cannot  maintain  prosperity  and  deny  its  export  busi¬ 
ness  or  lose  its  export  business.  We  are  the  biggest 
creditor  nation  in  the  world.  They  owe  us  $16,000,CC)0,- 
000  or  $20,000,000,000.  They  have  interest  payments 
of  $2,000,000,000  a  year.  What  are  they  going  to  pay 
it  in?  Well,  every  man  knows  the  subject  at  all  knows 
it  has  to  be  paid  partly  in  goods,  and  that  an  embargo 
on  imports  in  the  final  analysis  is  an  embargo  on  ex¬ 
ports. 

When  Chicago  as  a  unit  is  going  to  wake  up  to  this 
thing  I  don’t  know,  but  I  wish  they  would  wake  up, 
I  wish  the  Middle  West,  I  wish  the  whole  West,  would 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  if  they  penalize  the  imports 
too  much,  if  they  set  up  an  embargo,  they  are  embargo¬ 
ing  their  own  exports  which  they  must  have  to  be 
prosperous. 

Now  we  find  this  situation.  Mr.  Grundy  said  that 
he  raised  a  million  dollars  for  the  Republican  campaign 
fund  and  anybody  who  opposes  it  is  excoriated  as  Ae 
son  of  a  wild  jackass,  and  various  other  things.  That 
is  what  they  say  on  the  floor.  I  don’t  know  what  th<7 
say  in  the  cloakroom.  Anybody  who  opposes  it  is 
really  chastised.  But  I  say  that  you  can’t  wave  aside 
men  and  others  whose  knees  don’t  bend  when  the  whip 
Barkley,  Senator  Norris  and  Senator  Joe  Robinson,  and 
a  lot  of  others  like  them.  Of  course,  they  have  their 
political  position  and  their  political  parties,  but  these 
men  and  others  whose  knees  don’t  bend  when  the  whip 
cracks  are  actuated  by  their  devotion  to  the  United 
States’  interests  and  by  their  convictions  on  the  subject. 


a  year. 

Why  is  the  retailer  interested  in  the  tariff?  Well, 
as  I  see  it  the  retailer  is  interested  in  the  tariff  because 
the  retailer  represents  the  consumer ;  we  are  closest 
to  the  consumer ;  we  know  what  the  consumer  is  think- 


Obsolete  Plants 

Senator  Grundy  charged  recently  with  his  mills 
being  equipped  with  English  machinery  admitted 
the  fact,  stating  that  this  machinery  is  sixty  years 
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old,  and  that  his  tariff  views  are  actuated  chiefly 
by  self-interest,  but  stated  that  in  all  those  sixty  years 
he  employed  American  labor.  But  what  does  LABOR 
think  about  Senator  Grundy  and  his  mills.  Hear  John 
J.  Lewis,  International  President  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  American  who  said  on  May  10th  of  Sena¬ 
tor  Grundy :  “Labor  has  no  greater  foe.” 

Imagine  running  a  business  with  machinery  that  was 
designed  sixty  years  ago.  It  is  ludicrous.  One  of  the 
objections  to  continually  higher  and  higher  tariff  is 
that  it  keeps  in  business  the  plants  that  are  obsolete. 
And  furthermore  retaliation  by  foreign  nations  has 
already  begun  and  will  undoubtedly  increase  to  place 
our  export  business  under  further  handicap.  Thirty- 
three  nations  have  made  protests  and  several  including 
France,  Canada  and  Germany,  largest  U.  S.  customers, 
have  threatened  retaliating  tariff  increases  against 
United  States  products.  This  alarming  trend  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  increase  if  we  insist  on  the  tariff  embargoes 
proposed  in  the  Hawley- Smoot-Grundy  Tariff. 

The  Tariff  situation  is  getting  to  the  point  where 
they  are  either  going  to  kill  it  or  they  are  going  to 
pass  it.  Suppose  they  pass  it ;  then  it  goes  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  I  think  the  President  has  the  greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  serve  this  country  that  a  man  could  ever  have. 
He  has  indicated  that  he  will  veto  it  if  it  has  a  deben¬ 
ture.  All  right.  He  hasn’t  said  what  he  is  going  to  do 
if  they  turn  the  flexible  provision  over  to  Congress 
where  taxation  belongs.  But  suppose  they  do  turn  the 
flexible  provision  over  to  Congjress.  He  hasn’t  said 
what  he  is  going  to  do  then.  But  that  is  where  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  comes.  I  don’t  know  how  he,  as  the  President 
could  say,  at  a  time  when  he  knows  that  exports  are 
essential  to  the  continued  and  growing  prosperity  of 
this  country,  “I  am  going  to  sign  that  Bill.”  It  is  beyond 
my  imagination.  I  don’t  see  how  any  man  could  do  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  he  is  looking  at  it  from  the  politi¬ 
cal  standpoint,  I  think  he  will  get  more  credit  and  more 
backing  if  he  vetoes  it  than  he  will  if  he  signs  it.  Why? 
If  he  vetoes  it,  he  vetoes  it  in  the  interest  of  American 
export  business,  the  manufacturers  and  farmers  of  this 
country,  and  he  vetoes  it  in  the  interest  of  the  con¬ 
suming  public  of  this  country  who  have  got  to  pay 
$1,000,000,000  additional  if  he  signs  it.  If  he  sigpis  it, 
the  reasons  are  not  so  good. 

He  has  had  some  hard  luck,  we  all  admit  that,  and 
I  am  a  Republican  too,  but  I  am  not  a  Republican  be¬ 
fore  I  am  something  else.  I  hope  they  pass  the  bill  and 
put  it  right  up  to  him  and  that  he  measures  up  to  it 
like  a  man  and  says,  “Out  with  it,”  because  then  a  lot 
of  people  who  have  had  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  the 
President  will  have  it  revived. 

These  are  three  examples  of  the  handicaps  of  legis¬ 
lation  in  business. 

Each  one  of  these  pieces  of  legislation  is  desig^ied  to 
protect  and  solidify  a  position  of  priority;  it  is  intended 
to  eliminate  competition  on  the  lowering  of  price ;  it  is 
intended  to  guarantee  profits. 

Speaking  for  myself  (I  don’t  know  whether  the 
whole  Association  will  agree  with  me),  the  three  of 
them  are  vicious  pieces  of  legislation  and  should  be 
defeated. 

No  Magic  Formula 

In  closing,  let  me  say  this;  I  have  no  formula  for 
profits.  I  don’t  believ-e  that  business  is  built  on  a  for- 
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mula.  I  think  the  formulas  that  we  get  up  are  just  so 
many  tools,  so  many  instruments,  and  that  a  chain  may 
be  a  fine  thing,  but  it  depends  on  the  management;  a 
department  store  may  be  the  right  thing,  but  it  depends 
on  the  management;  an  independent  may  be  the  rig;ht 
thing,  but  it  depends  largely  on  the  management ;  mer¬ 
ger  stores  may  work  out  all  rig;ht,  depending  a  good 
deal  on  the  management. 

If  stores  will  put  more  attention,  more  time,  more 
energy  into  studying  their  business,  and  developing 
their  organization,  they  will  have  less  of  these  worries. 
Some  speaker  said  that  Best’s  had  such  a  wonderful 
record.  Well,  I  don’t  know  about  that,  but  we  have  got 
a  wonderful  organization.  I’ll  tell  you  that.  We  have 
a  lot  of  young  people  there  that  are  eager  and  loyal 
and  hrad,  working,  and  we  have  a  fine  spirit  there. 
If  Best’s  has  done  well  it  is  because  of  the  organization 
and  because  we  are  not  worrying  too  much.  They  are 
not  underselling  us  much,  either.  We  devote  most  of 
our  time  to  the  customer,  to  the  goods,  and  to  getting 
them  out  fast. 

Contacts  Stimulating 

When  I  became  an  officer  of  this  Association  I  didn’t 
think  I  could  be  of  any  help  to  it;  but  the  first  thing 
that  I  ran  up  against  was  the  organization  itself.  They 
had  a  chart  that  was  almost  as  long  as  this  table.  They 
had  directors  of  everything  under  the  sun,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  we  coordinated  the  thing  under  four 
main  heads,  and  we  are  now  engaged  in  trying  to  get 
these  people  all  to  work  together  and  let  them  have  die 
benefit  of  the  discussion  and  the  friction  that  you  get 
in  talking  with  another  man.  It  should  make  the  work 
of  the  Association  more  effective.  That,  I  think,  is 
another  advantage  that  the  independent  may  have  over 
the  bigger  animal,  the  merger  or  the  tremendous  de¬ 
partment  store. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Association  is  having  this  meet¬ 
ing.  I  envy  the  people  who  can  stay  here  for  every 
session  and  for  the  whole  week.  I  have  never  been  to 
a  meeting  of  this  organization  or  any  other  organiza¬ 
tion  on  business  matters,  without  taking  out  of  it  more 
than  I  put  in.  The  exchange  of  ideas  and  the  getting 
out  of  the  rut  a  little  bit  and  broadening  our  viewpoint 
is  of  tremendous  value,  and  I  hope  that  the  week  is 
going  to  fly  for  each  one  of  you  and  that  it  will  bring 
you  information  of  great  value. 


Philip  LeBoutillier,  President  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  deliver  an  address  Saturday  even¬ 
ing,  June  7,  beginning  at  8:15  P.  M.  Eastern 
Daylight  Saving  Time  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System.  His  theme  is  “The  Re¬ 
tailer  and  His  Customer.”  This  address  is  one 
of  a  series  of  talks  on  the  most  interesting 
phases  of  American  business,  which  has  been 
arranged  by  the  Columbia  System  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  W ashington  branch  of  the 
American  Trade  Association  Executives. 
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A  Program  to  Make  Color  Coordination  A  Reality 


Retail  merchants  will  be  perhaps  the  ones  to 
profit  most  immediately  by  an  experiment  that 
is  now  being  sponsored  by  the  Color  Coordina¬ 
tion  Committee,  a  joint  project  of  the  Merchandise 
Managers'  Division  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  and  the  Textile  Color  Card  Association, 
which  has  recently  worked  out  a  systematic  and  com¬ 
prehensive  color  coordination  program  for  the  fall 
season  of  1930. 

Not  even  the  largest  department  store  can  stock  ALL 
the  shades  that  might  be  asked  for  by  customers.  Even 
where  a  wide  choice  may  be  offered  in  coats  and 
dresses  and  in  yardage,  it  will  be  impossible  to  offer 
accessories  to  harmonize  with  all  of  them.  A  small  shop 
cannot  possibly  afford  to  tie  up  capital  in  a  large  in¬ 
ventory  of  seasonal  goods  in  an  effort  to  satisfy  every 
individual  purchaser. 

The  textile,  clothing  and  accessory  manufacturers 
have  the  speculative  features  of  their  enterprises  greatly 
increased  by  the  uncertainty  as  to  which  colors  to  adopt. 

The  consumer  also  is  confused  and  inconvenienced 
by  the  vast  array  of  shades  now  put  forth.  Shoppers 
of  taste  and  discrimination  have  too  often  found  it 
necessary  to  spend  hours  going  from  store  to  store  in 
order  to  purchase  garments  and  accessories  for  har¬ 
monious  ensembles. 


Fall  Production  Program 

The  Color  Coordination  Committee,  of  which  A.  G. 
Jarvis,  Edward  Malley  &  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
is  Chairman,  has  selected  one  or  two  shades  of  each  of 
the  colors  most  frequently  worn,  for  a  fall  production 
program,  and  manufacturers  have  been  asked  to  co¬ 
operate  in  making  available  a  full  line  of  merchandise 
in  these  tones.  This  means  not  only  that  yardage  and 
ready  made  garments  will  be  brought  out  in  the  chosen 
shades,  but  that  hats,  shoes,  stockings,  jewelry  and  Other 
accessories  will  be  keyed  to  harmonize  with  them. 

Basing  their  selections  on  statistics,  concerning  past 
years,  the  best  Paris  information  available  and  the  com¬ 
bined  judgment  of  a  number  of  stylists,  the  following 
shades  of  the  standard  fall  colors  have  been  chosen  by 
the  Committee: 


Browns 

Greens 

Reds 

Blue 


Of  First  Importance  Also  Mentioned 


Manila  Brown 
Cricket  Green 
Rubytone 
Admiralty  Blue 


Salvador  Bison  Brown 
Marble  Green 
Winetone 
Bluglory 


Copperglo  was  considered  a  smart  promotional  color 
and  the  importance  of  Black  for  all  coordination  plans 
was  also  emphasized. 

This  plan  does  not  propose  to  set  up  a  color  dictator¬ 
ship  and  say,  “these  shades  and  these  only  MUST  be 
used.”  It  is  expected  that  a  certain  percentage  (it  is 
estimated  as  usually  about  5%  of  the  total  volume  of 
merchandise)  will  be  devoted  to  novelty  colors.  The 
balance  of  the  fabrics  will  be  some  shade  of  brown, 
green,  red,  blue,  or  black  or  white. 

It  is  not.  moreover,  a  forecast.  It  does  not  attempt 
to  state  that  twice  the  usual  amount  of  brown  will  be 


worn  this  fall  or  that  green  will  be  especially  popular. 

Year  in  and  year  out  certain  colors  are  used — the 
pastel  shades  in  summer  and  the  darker,  richer  hues 
for  cold  weather.  The  Committee  has  simply  chosen 
from  the  most  popular  ones  for  fall  apparel,  the  par¬ 
ticular  shades  that  they  recommend  for  the  projected 
coordination  program. 

Chairman’s  Statement 

Mr.  Jarvis  explains  the  purpose  of  the  plan  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “The  advantages  of  having  certain  basic  colors, 
known  to  all,  selected  early  in  advance  of  a  given 
season  should  be  apparent.  Careful  distinction  should 
be  made  between  basic  colors  that  are  keyed  to  fall 
coats  and  the  variety  of  other,  or  accent  colors,  that 
may  be  used  in  dresses,  trimming,  scarfs,  jewelry  and 
millinery,  etc.  Any  attempt  to  limit  the  range  of  accent 
colors  of  a  manufacturer  or  a  retailer  would  prove  dis- 
asterous,  as  it  would  take  from  them  their  initiative  in 
devising  novelty  color  effects  in  an  ensemble. 

“The  adoption  of  a  few  basic  colors  imposes  no 
such  restrictions  upon  the  manufacturer.  It  makes  it 
easier  for  accessory  manufacturers  and  retailers  to  know 
in  advance  what  colors  are  to  be  matched  in  an  en¬ 
semble.  With  this  knowledge,  manufacturers  of  ac¬ 
cessory  lines,  and  also  dress  manufacturers,  will  know 
what  colors  to  select  to  go  with  the  basic  coat  colors. 
This  is  now  important  because  for  costume  art  reasons, 
most  people  will  always  find  it  best  to  match  certain 
items  of  their  ensemble — a  hat  with  a  coat — a  bag  with 
a  coat — a  bag  with  a  hat — or  a  bag  with  a  shoe,  etc. 

“The  other  reason  is  equally  as  important.  While 
certain  items  in  the  ensemble  match,  other  items  are  in 
lighter  or  darker  tones  of  the  basic  coat  color,  or  are 
in  neighboring  or  complementary  color  paths.  These 
blending  or  neighboring  colors  can  best  be  selected  if 
they  are  keyed  to  known  basic  coat  or  suit  colors.” 

Full  Cooperation  Needed 

Widespread  publicity  is  being  given  to  the  program 
of  the  Committee.  Mills  are  already  busy  turning  out 
fall  fabrics  and  the  numbers  for  shoe  and  hat  lines 
are  being  chosen.  Retailers  can  do  their  part  in  making 
this  plan  an  actuality  by  seeing  that  all  of  the  buyers 
in  departments  ordering  clothing  or  accessories  are 
familiar  with  the  plan  and  can  identify  the  shades — 
even  if  the  manufacturer  uses  another  name  and  are 
able  to  detect  substitutions,  if  anyone  attempts  to  pass 
off  other  colors  under  these  chosen  titles  when  a  volume 
demand  develops.  It  is  hoped  that  buyers  in  both  large 
stores  and  small  will  coperate  in  making  the  experi¬ 
ment  a  success  by  ordering  their  merchandise  so  that 
ensembles  in  the  chosen  shades  of  these  staple  colors 
are  offered  in  a  full  range  of  sizes  and  prices,  with 
attractive  displays  of  accessories  to  supplement  them. 


A  color  card  of  pocket  size  containing,  the  ten  colors 
selected  by  the  Color  Coordination  Committee  has 
been  made  up  for  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  by  the  Textile  Color  Card  Association. 


June,  1930 
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Wage  Methods  and  Selling  Costs 

By  Anne  Bezanson,  Associate  Director,  Industrial  Research  Department, 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  &  Commerce,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Before  a  Joint  Session  of  the  Store  Managers’  Division  and  Personnel  Group, 
Concurrent  Conventions,  Chicago,  May  13,  1930 


TWO  years  ago  I  came  to  your  convention  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  plan  for  research  on  the  success  of  methods 
of  wage  payment.  The  project  carried  me  into  many 
store  problems  other  than  wage  payment.  The  factual 
findings  are  now  published.  Now  I  am  going  to  go  even 
further  in  discussing  the  success  of  wage  methods  than 
I  have  before  ventured. 

The  study  of  sales  clerks’  compensation  had  to  deal 
with  various  methods  of  wage  payment  in  different 
stores.  Yet,  there  are  only  four  forms  of  payment  in 
general  use,  namely :  straight  salary,  salary  plus  a  small 
commission  on  all  net  sales,  quota-bonus  and  straight 
commission  methods.  There  are  wide  differences  in  the 
rates  paid  under  these  various  plans. 

The  intensive  study  of  compensation  shows  that  each 
of  these  four  forms  of  payment  is  being  operated  effect¬ 
ively  by  some  of  the  stores.  Does  this  mean  that  it 
makes  no  difference  what  method  is  adopted?  Does  it 
mean  that  the  whole  question  is  one  of  administration? 

1  do  not  believe  this  is  a  proper  conclusion.  It  does 
matter  that  a  method  of  wage  payment  be  operated 
which  is  suited  to  the  problem.  What  the  conclusion 
means  is  that  there  are  other  factors  which  affect  the 
incentive  to  sell  more  than  the  method  of  payment. 

In  most  stores  the  commissions  and  bonuses  are  not 
serving  as  incentives  to  sell.  Our  problem  today  is  to 
state  some  of  the  reasons  why  they  are  not  incentives. 
Before  considering  the  specific  wage  systems,  I  shall 
discuss  some  factors  of  influence  in  all  systems. 

Major  Factors  Overlooked 

My  first  challenging  statement  is  that  most  retail  store 
managers  are  not  taking  the  major  factors  in  their 
problem  into  account  in  planning  their  wage  payment. 

First,  managers  are  overlooking  the  way  in 
which  changes  in  demand  take  place. 

Second,  by  overlooking  the  effect  of  changes 
in  demand  the  incentive  of  earnings 
based  on  sales  is  reduced. 

Third,  planning  is  mainly  in  terms  of  a  series 
of  departments  not  in  terms  of  the  store 
as  a  whole. 

Fourth,  for  purposes  of  wage  payment,  the 
sales  clerk’s  job  is  not  being  defined. 

Before  discussing  these  problems,  it  is  fair  to  the 
stores  participating  in  the  intensive  study  to  say 
that  few  of  them  were  paying  a  low  level  of  earnings. 

Let  us  develop  the  point  that  managers  are  overlook¬ 
ing,  the  way  changes  in  demand  occur.  In  months  when 
the  total  volume  of  the  department  increases,  the  change 
may  take  place  in  one  of  three  ways :  ( 1 )  by  selling  a 
larger  sales  check,  (2)  by  selling  to  more  customers, 
(3)  by  a  combination  of  selling  to  more  customers  and 
also  selling  a  large  sales  check.  Both  in  departmental 


planning  and  in  adjusting  wage  payment  it  is  essential 
to  know  whether  the  volume  of  sales  is  the  result  of  a 
larger  sales  check  or  whether  the  employees  are  serv¬ 
ing  more  customers. 

Let  us  look  at  this  problem  in  ready-to-wear  depart¬ 
ments:  The  year  in  ready-to-wear  selling  is,  as  you 
all  know,  divided  into  two  cycles  or  seasons.  The  first 
cycle  represents  a  complete  swing  from  a  low  point  in 
August  to  a  high  one  in  October,  and  back  to  low  by 
January.  The  second  cycle  starts  at  low  in  February, 
swings  up  in  the  spring  months  to  a  peak  in  June  and 
back  to  low  by  July  and  August.  The  department 
handles  its  highest  volume  of  net  sales  in  fall  months 
and  its  lowest  in  siunmer,  but  the  number  of  customers 
is  inverse  to  the  value  of  sales.  In  the  fall  when  net 
sales  are  highest,  the  sales  check  is  large  and  trans¬ 
actions  quite  low.  The  volume  of  sales  is  less  in  June 
than  in  October  but  the  number  of  cutomers  served  is 
higher. 

It  is  important  to  stress  the  way  the  changes  in  de¬ 
mand  occur  in  ready-to-wear  departments  as  illustrated 
by  the  three  charts  on  page  324. 

Chart  I  shows  the  monthly  fluctuations  in  average 
weekly  net  sales  per  employee  under  the  three  methods 
of  payment  used  in  ready-to-wear  departments  in  31 
stores  in  the  study. 

Chart  II  beneath  it  shows  the  fluctuations  in  number 
of  transactions  and  at  the  bottom  Chart  III  shows  the 
size  of  sale.  It  is  not  necessary  to  look  minutely  at 
these  charts.  They  show  at  a  glance  that  the  number 
of  customers  is  low  in  October  when  net  sales  are  high. 
The  cause  for  the  high  net  sales  is  found  in  the  third 
chart  in  the  size  of  the  sales  check.  The  number  of  cus¬ 
tomers  is  highest  in  June  when  net  sales  are  lower  than 
in  fall  months,  and  the  unit  sales  is  very  small. 

The  reason  for  showing  these  charts  is  that  many 
stores  increase  their  payrolls  for  the  peak  of  net  sales 
in  October.  There  is  no  peak  in  the  number  of  cus¬ 
tomers  in  that  month.  There  are  many  dull  months 
with  as  many  individual  purchases  as  there  are  in 
October. 

Experiences  of  Firms 

Let  me  illustrate  by  actual  figures  in  a  few  stores.  In 
firm  23  the  weekly  volume  of  net  sales  of  the  total  ready- 
to-wear  department  was  37  per  .cent  above  the  average 
of  the  year  in  October.  The  twelve-months  sales  clerks, 
those  who  were  in  the  department  every  month  of  the 
year,  sold  25  per  cent  more  per  week  in  October  than 
they  averaged  throughout  the  year,  but  they  sold  to  no 
more  customers  than  their  normal  weekly  average.  The 
whole  difference  in  sales  was  due  to  an  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  sales  checks.  In  other  words,  the  twelve- 
months  employees  each  sold  21  customers,  making  a 
unit  sales  of  $62.50  instead  of  the  $50.20  averaged 
throughout  the  year. 
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Chart  I 


In  firm  25 
the  volume  of 
ready-to-wear 
department  in 
October  was  14 
per  cent  above 
the  average  of 
the  year.  The 
twelve  -  months 
employees  sold 
26  per  cent 
more  but  they 
averaged  10  per 
cent  fewer  cus¬ 
tomers  than 
they  served 
throughout  the 
year. 

In  firm  40, 
the  sales  of  Oc-  Chart  II 
tober  were  55 
per  cent  above 
the  weekly  av¬ 
erage  of  the 
year.  The  tweleve-months  em¬ 
ployee  sold  35  per  cent  more 
than  the  normal  weekly  average. 
They  sold  exactly  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  customers  and  received  in 
weekly  earnings  28.5  per  cent 
more  for  serving  them. 

The  opposite  happens  in  June. 
Weekly  net  sales  are  equal  to  or 
below  the  average  of  the  year; 
the  number  of  customers  served 
is  far  above.  For  instance,  week¬ 
ly  net  sales  in  firms  23  and  25 
were  only  5  and  9  per  cent  re¬ 
spectively  above  the  year’s  aver¬ 
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age  but  the  number  of  transac¬ 
tions  were  48  per  cent  and  59 
per  cent  above.  In  weekly  net 
sales,  firms  40  and  79  were  re¬ 
spectively  20  and  24  per  cent  be¬ 
low  the  average  of  the  year  but 
transactions  were  5  per  cent  above 
average  in  firm  40  and  exactly 
equal  to  the  average  in  firm  79. 

In  all  stores  in  June  the  num¬ 
ber  of  transactions  is  higher  and 
the  size  of  sales  lower  than  the 
average  of  the  year.  The  change 
in  demand  in  the  fall  months 
means  that  the  sales  clerk  makes 
large  sales  to  a  few  customers.  If 
stores  look  only  at  net  sales, 
more  sales  persons  will  be  added 
to  the  department  than  are  nec¬ 
essary  to  take  care  of  the  cus¬ 
tomers  and  the  incentive  to  strive 
for  sales  will  be  nil. 

But,  you  may 
say,  the  fall 
sales  are  harder 
to  make  than 
sales  of  summer 
dresses.  That 
may  be.  Our 
research  was 
not  done  within 
the  stores  and 
cannot  answer 
the  question. 
The  problem  of 
costs  is  certain¬ 
ly  in  terms  of 
volume  of  sales. 
The  problem  of 
manning  the 
department  is 
partly  in  terms 
of  transactions 
though  it  may 
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be  necessary  in  applying  the  finding  to  go  further  than  customers  68  per  cent  and  earnings  88  per  cent 
we  have  gone  in  determining  whether  there  is  more  These  facts  have  a  bearing  upon  wage  planning: 
time  spent  in  fitting  or  whether  more  garments  are  tried  ( 1 )  The  Christmas  demand  in  hosiery  departments  is 
on,  before  a  selection  is  made,  in  the  months  of  high  a  combination  of  more  customers  and  a  higher  sales 
unit  sales  than  in  other  months.  check.  If  only  net  sales  are  considered  in  planning  for 


Hosiery 

Departments 

The  results 
of  p  1  a  n  n  i  n  g 
only  in  terms  of 
net  sales  are  so 
important  that 
I  am  going  to 
make  a  com¬ 
parison  in  a  de¬ 
partment  where 
there  is  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  say¬ 
ing  that  the 
larger  sale  is 
harder  to  make. 

In  the  hos¬ 
iery  depart¬ 
ment,  I  think 
you  will  all 
agree,  there  is 
not  much  more 
work  involved 
i  n  making  a 
large  sale  than 
in  making  one 
of  smaller  vol¬ 
ume.  In  this 
department  I 
am  going  to 
show  that  dis- 
regardingtrans- 
actions  is  in¬ 
equitable  to  the 
store  and  that  it 
takes  away  the 
incentive  of  a 
commission  on 
sales  because 
the  reward  goes 
to  the  clerks 
stationed  in  the 
most  favorable 
positions. 

Consider  the 
December  situ¬ 
ation  in  the 
hosiery  depart¬ 
ments.  The  gift 
demand  is  for 
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the  higher 

priced  silk  hosiery ;  also,  in  most  cases  the  order  is  for 
two  pairs  instead  of  one.  The  result  is  that  the  net 
sales  are  increased  far  more  than  the  number  of  custo¬ 
mers  is  increased.  For  instance,  in  firm  23  net  sales 
in  December  increase  78  per  cent  over  November; 
number  of  transactions  only  46  per  cent.  In  firm  25, 
net  sales  increase  48  per  cent;  customers  36  per  cent. 
In  firm  40  net  sales  increase  95  per  cent,  number  of 
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this  peak  which 
involves  15  to 
20  per  cent  of 
the  year’s  sales, 
the  amount  of 
business  to  be 
done  is  exag¬ 
gerated  and 
more  employees 
hired  into  the 
department 
than  are  needed 
to  meet  the 
peak 

(2)  By  bas¬ 
ing  your  re- 
w  a  r  d  wholly 
on  sales  more 
extra  work  is 
paid  for  than 
was  involved. 

The  other 
side  of  the  De¬ 
cember  picture, 
the  employees’ 
side,  is  that  the 
lower  priced 
T  IV  hosiery  does 

not  share  as 
much  in  this  in¬ 
creased  demand 
as  the  higher 
priced.  Conse¬ 
quently  employ¬ 
ees  selling  high 
and  medium 
priced  items 
have  a  double 
advantage:  they 
are  getting 
more  two-pair 
sales,  and  they 
are  stationed  at 
places  where 
the  sales  op- 
p  o  r  t  u  nity  is 
most. 

So  far  I  have 
pointed  out  : 
jrji  y  that  net  sales 

alone  are  not  a 

measure  of  changes  in  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done; 
that  in  peak  months  the  number  of  customers  does  not 
increase  as  much  as  sales  increase ;  and  that  if  net  sales 
alone  are  hsed  as  a  basis  for  planning,  more  employees 
will  be  hired  for  peak  periods  than  are  needed. 

My  next  point  is  that  more  planning  should  be  in 
terms  of  the  whole  store.  It  is  not  possible  to  stabilize 
within  any  department  from  mon^  to  month.  The 
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demand  for  certain  kinds  of  merchandise  is  seasonal; 
all  stores  in  our  study  showed  similar  fluctuations. 
From  15  to  20  per  cent  of  all  hosiery  sales  in  the  year 
were  made  in  December.  Ten  to  twelve  per  cent  of 
ready-to-wear  sales  were  in  October.  These  forces  of 
demand  can  be  slightly  modified  by  sales  policy.  But  in 
the  main  they  are  relatively  fixed  by  climatic  changes, 
buying  habits,  domestic  arrangements  and  deep-seated 
customs.  The  merchant  has  factors  which  he  can  con¬ 
trol,  namely:  the  places  at  which  sales  persons  will  be 
stationed.  Since  the  weekly  volume  of  each  department 
cannot  be  stabilized  it  is  essential  to  attempt  to  work 
out  reasonable  stabilization  for  the  store  as  a  whole. 

Two  types  of  variation  were  found  in  individual 
sales  within  departments,  an  extreme  variation  in  the 
sales  of  employees  from  month  to  month  and  a  variation 
in  selling  ability  between  employees.  The  first  type  of 
variation  is  not  within  the  control  of  the  employee.  If 
it  can  be  improved  it  must  be  through  the  efforts  of 
management. 

Rates  of  Variation 

One  of  the  spectacular  findings  of  the  study  was  that 
the  sales  of  individual  employees  varied  as  much  as  the 
volume  of  the  department.  The  stores  getting  a  high 
average  of  net  sales  per  employee,  the  stores  which  you 
will  pick  out  of  the  study  as  very  successful,  did  not  let 
their  departments  get  to  the  point  where  individual  sales 
dropped  proportionate  to  a  drgp  in  volume.  In  the 
stores  with  less  successful  operation  the  employees’ 
sales  vary  directly  with  departmental  volume.  The 
difference  betwen  the  stores  with  a  high  average  of 
net  sales  per  employee  and  those  with  a  low  average  is 
not  as  large  in  the  best  months  as  in  months  of  poorer 
business.  This  suggests  the  posibility  of  improvement. 
Is  it  necessary  that  the  employees  sales  vary  as  much  as 
the  total  department  varies  ?  Many  stores  assume  that  it 
is,  even  in  setting  individual  quotas.  Stores  not  in  the 
intensive  study  sent  in  their  quota  estimates.  In  these 
estimates,  and  in  many  of  the  stores  in  the  intensive 
study,  the  assumption  was  that  the  sale  of  the  employ¬ 
ee  would  vary  as  much  as  the  estimated  fluctuation  in 
the  department.  In  other  words,  the  sales  clerk  in  a 
hosiery  department  was  expected  to  sell  about  17  per 
cent  of  her  year’s  sales  in  December  and  about  6  per 
cent  in  January  and  February.  Yet  the  fact  remains 
that  in  a  few  outstanding  stores  there  was  no  such  vari¬ 
ation.  If  one  is  looking  for  improvement,  is  it  not  better 
to  go  to  these  successful  stores  than  to  the  much  larger 
group  attaining  lower  sales  per  employee  ?  These  stores 
had  a  policy  of  relieving  departments  of  employees  who 
were  not  needed  in  dull  months.  It  was  applied  under  all 
methods  of  payment.  Much  of  the  lack  of  incentive  in 
wage  payment  is  attributable  to  failure  to  transfer  em¬ 
ployees  from  departments  temporarily  slack. 

Let  us  admit  that  no  store  can  adjust  the  number  of 
sales  clerks  perfectly  to  the  number  of  customers.  There 
will  be  errors  in  estimating  the  sales.  It  will  be  nec- 
essaiw  to  have  clerks  available  in  dull  months.  My  con¬ 
cern  is  not  that  the  planning  cannot  be  perfect ;  my  con¬ 
cern  is  that  it  is  expensive  to  the  store  and  to  the  em¬ 
ployee  to  start  on  the  assumption  that  the  variation  of 
the  department  cannot  be  minimized  by  more  intersell¬ 
ing  and  transfer. 
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Even  after  the  Christmas  peak  some  stores  kept  all 
the  employees  they  had  for  their  December  sales 
through  January  and  February.  One  firm  waited  until 
individual  sales  dropped  60  per  cent  below  the  Decem¬ 
ber  average  before  making  any  adjustment  in  number  of 
employees.  Then,  by  one  sweep,  it  laid  off  all  the  part- 
time  employees,  though  these  clerks  were  doing  the 
most  efficient  selling  in  the  department. 

Peak  Periods 

Everyone  will  admit  that  it  is  difficult  to  plan  for 
peaks  in  business,  especially  peaks  of  short  duration. 
What  needs  to  be  stressed  is :  that  the  peak  in  work  to 
be  done  is  not  as  large  as  the  peak  in  sales  and  that 
there  is  some  regularity  in  the  time  of  peaks  and  they 
are  not  the  same  for  all  merchandise.  If  department^ 
lines  were  not  so  rigidly  drawn,  more  stability  of  sales 
force  could  be  worked  out  between  departments  than  is 
possible  within  departments. 

One  may  say  that  the  central  problem  in  management 
in  retail  selling  is  the  question  of  peaks  in  business  and 
how  they  are  met.  The  question  transcends  all  questions 
of  wage  payment.  Indeed,  it  is  the  rock  upon  which 
most  complicated  systems  flounder.  It  is  the  starting 
point  in  wage  payment.  Before  any  system  based  on 
results  is  considered,  the  store  should  know  how  much 
stabilization  is  possible.  In  other  words,  the  fluctuations 
in  net  sales,  transactions,  and  size  of  sale,  should  be 
charted  for  each  department. 

When  the  study  was  started  it  was  felt  by  some  man¬ 
agers  that  the  meeting  of  peaks  in  business  was  made 
more  difficult  by  the  payment  of  commissions  and  bon¬ 
uses.  The  only  evidence  we  have  found  is  that  salary 
stores  are  using  more  per  diem  employees  than  other 
stores.  In  the  stores  paving  salary  plus  commission  the 
rate  of  commission  is  usually  the  same  throughout  the 
store — one-half  of  one  per  cent  or  one  p)er  cent.  If  there 
is  difficulty  in  arranging  for  interselling,  the  problem 
cannot  be  in  the  rate  of  commission  but  in  the  inequality 
of  opportunity  in  the  different  departments.  In  the 
bonus  stores  there  are  always  20  or  30  departments, 
often  more,  which  have  the  same  rate  below  and  above 
quota. 

Need  for  Interselling 

In  the  stores  studied  there  was  no  more  transfer  or 
interselling  evident  under  salary  system  than  under 
other  system.  The  question  is  more  a  matter  of  store 
policy  and  training  than  of  wage  method. 

Though  a  whole  volume  could  be  written  on  the  cost 
of  lack  of  interselling.  I  must  go  to  my  next  point 
which  is  that,  for  purposes  of  wage  payment,  the  sales 
clerks’  job  is  not  being  defined. 

Managers  are  thinking  of  their  departments  in  terms 
of  net  sales.  They  are  thinking  of  the  sales  clerk  in 
the  same  terms.  Except  in  some  of  the  quota  systems, 
using  a  five-year  average,  payment  increases  wholly 
with  increases  in  net  sales.  But  the  sales  clerk’s  job  is 
not  primarily  to  make  net  sales.  This  is  an  outcomt 
of  her  job.  The  sales  clerk’s  job  is  to  serve  customers. 
She  must  be  just  as  courteous  and  give  just  as  prompt 
attention  to  the  person  with  $0.50  to  spend  as  to  the 
one  with  $50.00.  The  sales  clerk’s  job  should  be  viewed 
in  terms  of  customers  as  well  as  sales.  To  do  anything 
else  is  to  under-reward  the  employee  in  poor  periods 
and  over-reward  in  good  periods. 

{Continued  on  page  358) 
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1929  Operating  Expenses  and  Financial  Statistics 

Harvard  Report  on  Operating  Costs  in  1929  Shows  Need 
For  New  Retailing  Philosophy 


Tenth  Survey  of  the  Harvard  Bureau,  Made  in  Cooperation  With 
The  Controllers’  Congress  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


By  Dr.  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Research,  Harvard  University 

Presented  before  the  Controllers’  Congress,  Concurrent  Conventions,  Chicago,  May  15,  1930 


Last  year's  operating  results,  plus  this  year’s  busi¬ 
ness  depression,  force  us  to  put  some  real  convic¬ 
tion  into  it,  when  we  talk  about  the  rise  of  operat¬ 
ing  expense  ratios  and  the  decline  of  profit  margins. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  been  presenting  sep¬ 
arate  figures  for  department  stores  with  sales  below 
$1,000,000  and  for  stores  with  sales  above  $1,000,000, 
with  similar  classifications  for  specialty  stores. 

Although  we  are  not  presenting  all  of  our  findings 
at  this  time,  the  figures  given  here  are  final,  not  pre¬ 
liminary  ones  and  are  the  figures  which  will  lie  pub¬ 
lished  next  month. 

This  rejx>rt  presents  the  figures  for  three  groups  of 
department  stores,  those  with  sales  below  $500,000,  with 
sales  of  from  $500,000  to  $2,000,000,  and  a  third  of 
stores  with  sales  of  $2,000,000  and  over.  The  same 
three  groupings  have  lieen  used,  for  specialty  stores. 

Several  important  differences  between  this  year’s 
figures  and  those  of  previous  years  are  explained  by 
this  change  of  grouping  and  it  is  well  to  bear  this  fact 
in  mind  while  analyzing  these  findings. 

New  Expense  Classification 

Because  of  the  new  expense  classification  used  this 
year  it  is  also  necessary  to  make  certain  explanations 
in  order  to  facilitate  an  understanding  of  these  figures. 

We  have  shifted  from  the  expense  classification  we 
have  been  using  for  the  past  eight  years  to  a  classifica¬ 
tion  based  on  the  new  Expense  Manual.  This  calls  for 
more  detailed  sub- functional  groupings.  Rent,  interest, 
taxes,  insurance  and  repairs  are  now  differently  de¬ 
fined  from  what  they  were  under  previous  bureau  prac¬ 
tice.  “Fixed  plant  and  equipment  cost”  now  represents 
what  the  heading  “rent”  formerly  signified. 


Editorial  Note: 

A  complete  analysis  of  the  o|)erating  expend'' 
figures  for  department  and  specialty  stores,  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  new  Exjjense  Manual,  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  July,  when  the  Repiort  on  Operating  Expenses 
for  1929  will  be  ready  for  distribution. 

The  Report  explains  in  greater  detail  the  changes  in 
the  method  of  classification  and  of  estimating  expense 
figures  and  analyzes  the  findings  from  about  stores 
according  to  volume  of  sales,  rate  of  stock  turn,  per¬ 
centage  of  markdown  and  net  profit. 


In  addition  we  have  switched  over  from  the  net 
worth  basis  of  charging  interest  to  the  total  asset  basis, 
which  includes  not  only  fixed  plant  and  equipment  and 
merchandise,  but  also  cash,  notes,  accounts  receivable 
and  other  assets.  In  doing  this  we  find  that  we  have 
computed  the  expense  figures  about  .3  of  1  per  cent 
high  which  means  that  the  net  profit  figures  shown  are 
about  .3  of  1  per  cent  low.  This,  however,  does  not 
affect  the  net  gain  percentages. 

■Gross  Margins 

In  department  stores  with  sales  under  $500,000  there 
has  been,  as  a  whole,  a  slight  upward  tendency  of- the 
gross  margin  ratios,  but  over  the  same  period  there  also 
appears  a  steady  upward  trend  in  total  expense  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  of  increase.  Consequently  the  net 
profit,  which  has  always  been  very  slim  for  these 
smaller  stores,  at  least  since  we  have  been  making  com¬ 
parisons,  has  now  entirely  vanished. 

In  the  group  of  department  stores  with  sales  between 
$500,000  and  $2,000,000  the  gross  margin  has  not  im¬ 
proved  very  much  in  the  last  three  years.  Total  expense, 
however,  has  increased  until  stores  in  this  group  are 
just  about  breaking  even.  In  other  words  they  are  just 
barely  earning  an  interest  return  on  the  investment 
and  absolutely  nothing  over  in  the  way  of  surplus  for 
the  risks  of  the  undertaking. 

On  stores  with  sales  of  $2,000,000  and  over  the 
gross  margin,  during  the  three  year  period,  is  practic¬ 
ally  the  same,  while  total  expense  has  again  shown  an 
increase,  resulting  in  a  fairly  steady  downward  trend 
of  the  net  profit  figures. 

In  all  three  groups  the  term  net  profit  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  return  over  and  above  the  interest  on  invest¬ 
ment. 


One  copy  will  be  mailed  free,  to  each  member  of  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and 
to  each  store  contributing  information  used  in  the  study, 
promptly  following  the  day  of  publication.  Copies  are 
available  to  members  of  Associate  Groups  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  at  $1.50  each.  To 
executives  in  member  stores,  who  are  not  members  of 
Associate  Groups,  the  price  is  $2.00.  Five  dollars  each 
is  the  price  to  non-members.  There  is  a  10  per  cent  re¬ 
duction  on  orders  of  10  copies  or  more. 
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COMPARATIVE  GROSS  MARGIN, 

EXPENSES.  NET  PROFIT.  AND  STOCK-TURN 

! 

Net  Sales  — 

100% 

Department  Stores  with  Net 

Department  Stores  with  Net\De partment  Stores  wth  Net  11 

Sales 

less  than 

$500,000 

Sales  $500,000  — 

$1,999,000 

Sales  $2,000,000 

and  czer  | 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1927 

1928 

1929  ' 

Number  of  Firms  Reporting 

238 

180 

226 

172 

116 

168 

98 

107 

133 

GROSS  MARGIN 

29.1% 

28.9% 

29.3% 

31.6% 

31.7% 

31.8% 

33.6% 

33.8% 

316% 

Pay  Roll 

15.7% 

15.9% 

16.1% 

16.15% 

16.4% 

16.6% 

16.5% 

16.6% 

16.8% 

1  Advertising 

2.2 

2.3 

2.4 

3.9 

2.9 

3.0 

3.3 

3.3 

3.45 

I  Supplies 

0.75 

0.75 

0.85 

1.15 

1.2 

1.3 

1.45 

1.55 

1.65  ! 

Service  Purchased 

0.08 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

0.8 

0.85 

0.65 

0.65 

0.65  1 

Unclassified :  Losses  from  Bad  Debts 

0.35 

0.3 

0.3 

0.25 

0.3 

0.25 

0.3 

0.25 

0.3 

j  Unclassified :  Other 

0.75 

0.65 

0.55 

1.0 

1.0 

0.8 

1.1 

1.1 

0.85 

T  ravelling 

0.35 

0.35 

0.4 

0.5 

0.45 

0.45 

0.4 

0.45 

0.45 

Communication 

0.3 

0.3 

0.35 

0.3 

0.3 

0.35 

0.3 

0.3 

0.35 

Professional  Services 

0.15 

0.1 

0.15 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.25 

0.4 

1  All  Other  Expense 

7.55 

7.55 

8.3 

7.55 

7.85 

8.1 

7.2 

7.65 

7.9 

TOTAL  EXPENSE 

28.9% 

29.0% 

39.3% 

31.0% 

31.4% 

32.0% 

31.4% 

32.1% 

32.8% 

NET  PROFIT  OR  LOSS 

0.2%  Ls.0.1% 

Ls.  1.0% 

0.6 

0.3  Loss  0.2 

2.2 

1.7 

0.8 

Stock-turn  (times  a  year) 

2.3 

2.4 

2.4 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

3.9 

4.1 

4.2 

Net  Gain  Figures  gain  shows  5.3  per  cent  of  net  sales.  When  this  is  trans- 

lated  into  terms  of  return  on  the  investment,  that  is 
The  expense  in  stores  with  sales  under  $500,000  totals  capital  and  surplus  or  net  worth,  it  amounts  on  an  aver- 
30.3  per  cent,  causing  a  net  loss  of  1.0  per  cent  (which  age  for  this  group  to  11.3  per  cent.  Really,  that  is 
is  slightly  overstated  by  .3  of  1  per  cent  according  to  about  the  first  time  that  you  might  say  you  begin  to 
former  computations).  By  adding  other  income,  pri-  ggj  any  total  net  g^n  figures  that  look  at  all  familiar  or 
marily  the  interest  charge  on  total  assets,  less  the  in-  at  all  worthwhile. 

terest  paid  out  on  ^rrowed  capita^  the  net  gain  in  Specialty  stores  under  $500,000  did  not  make  a  par- 

ratio  to  the  net  sales  is  2.3  per  cent.  This  is  an  a^urate  ticular  good  showing.  The  percentage  of  earnings  on 
figure  which  is  comparable  to  previous  years.  Showu  worth  is  only  6.5  per  cent.  They  are  not  quite  as 
as  a  percentage  of  the  invested  capital,  the  net  gam  is  badly  off  as  the  department  stores  with  a  similar  vol- 
5.7  per  cent.  In  other  words,  average  group,  the  ume,  but  their  position  is  not  appreciably  better.  The 
226  stores  with  sales  under  $500,000  are  not  eammg  6  group  of  specialty  stores  with  sales  between  $5(X),0(X) 
per  cent  on  their  own  investment  in  the  business.  That,  ^nd  $2,000,000  makes  as  good  earning  on  the  invested 
I  think  cannot  continue  for  many  years  without  de-  capital,  as  do  department  stores  with  sales  over  $10,000,- 
pleting  the  capital  of  these  concerns.  When  you  step  up  to  the  next  group  of  specialty 

The  largest  loss  is  shown  in  stores  with  sales  between  stores  with  sales  of  $2,000,000  and  over,  you  have  a 
$150,0(X)  and  $300, OCX),  with  only  2  per  cent  ^t  gain  profit,  in  the  real  sense  of  profit  over  and  above 
in  ratio  to  net  sales  and  only  5  per  cent  on  the  invested  return  on  capital,  of  2.1  per  cent  and  throwing  back  the 
capital.  Cumusly  enough,  the  59  ^ores  w*th  rales  less  return  on  capital,  a  net  gain  of  5.2  per  cent  of  sales, 
than  $150,000  really  came  out  the  best  of  the  3  groups  ^hich  begins  to  sound  more  like  business.  This  works 

of  smaller  stores  with  respect  to  earnings  on  their  m-  ^  jjgj  pgj.  ggj^^  ^j^g  invested  capital, 

vested  capital. 

In  stores  with  rales  of  from  $500,000  to  $1,999,(^,  Markdowns  and  AUowances 

when  you  credit  back  the  interest  on  the  owned  capital.  Stores  with  sales  below  $500,(X)0  and  stores  with 
you  get  a  net  gain,  or  a  net  profit  in  the  common  usage,  sales  betwen  $500,0(X)  and  $2,000,000  have  about  the 
of  3.1  per  cent  of  sales,  or  7.5  per  cent  on  the  invested  usual  showing  in  markdowns — 7.2  per  cent  of  the  net 
capital.  sales.  The  large  stores  make  the  best  showing,  with  a 

The  group  of  stores  with  rales  between  $1,000,(XX)  ratio  of  6.6  per  cent, 
and  $2,000,(XX)  showed  3.1  per  cent  for  Net  Gain  in  The  proportion  of  returns  and  allowances,  however, 
relation  to  Net  Sales.  That  group  by  virtue  of  a  little  in  the  small  stores  is  much  lower  than  in  the  large  de- 
f aster  stock-turn  improved  their  showing  on  Net  Worth  partment  stores  or  the  specialty  shops.  Department 
so  that  they  had  a  return  of  approximately  8.5  per  cent  stores  with  sales  below  $500,000  show  only  2.4  per  cent, 
on  their  invested  capital.  stores  with  sales  between  $5(X),000  and  $2,000,000 

In  stores  with  rales  running  from  $2,(XX),000  un.  vol-  have  6.8  per  cent,  while  the  large  stores  show  the  rela- 
umes  range  all  the  way  from  $2,(XX),000  to  $80,000,CXX).  tively  high  rate  of  10.5  per  cent  of  net  sales.  The  data 
There  were  133  stores  reporting  in  that  particular  group  for  the  smaller  specialty  shops  was  inadequate,  but  the 
and  the  average  store  has  a  volume  of  a  little  over  specialty  stores  with  sales  of  $2,000,000  and  over  dem- 
$5,(XX),(X)0.  The  net  gain  is  4.2  per  cent  of  rales  and  onstrate,  by  their  high  returns,  one  of  the  difficulties  of 
8.5  per  cent  on  the  net  worth  of  the  business.  this  type  of  business.  Sixteen  per  cent  is  an  average 

In  the  larger  stores — ^$10,(XX),000  and  over,  the  net,  leturn  for  this  group. 
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Stock  Turn 

Stores  with  sales  of  $2, 000, OCX)  and  over  are  the  only 
ones  to  show  an  improvement  in  the  rate  of  stock  turn, 
in  spite  of  all  the  hand-to-mouth  buying  you  have  heard 
about. 


?iet  Profit  or  Loss  and  Net  Gain  For  1929 


NET 

GAIN 

Department  Stores 

Net 

%  of 

%  of 

With  Sales  Volume 

Profit  Net  Sales  Net  tVorthW 

Less  than  $500,000 

Loss  1.0% 

2.3 

5.7 

1  Less  than  $150,000 

Loss  0.9 

3.0 

6.3 

1  $150,000— $299,000 

Loss  1.1 

2.0 

5.0 

$300,000  and  over 

Loss  0.8 

2.2 

.  6.0 

$500.000— $1,999,000 

Loss  0.2 

3.1 

7.5 

$500.000— $749,000 

Loss  0.4 

3.2 

6.8 

$750.000— $999,000 

Loss  0.5 

3.0 

6.6 

$1,000,000  and  over 

0.1 

3.1 

8.4 

$2,000, 0(X)  and  over 

0.8 

4.2 

8.5 

$2,000,000— $3,999,000 

0.3 

3.7 

7.6 

$4,000,000—^,999,000 

0.9 

3.9 

8.1 

$10,000,000  and  over 

1.6 

5.3 

11.3 

Specialtx  Stores 

With  Sales  Volume 

Less  than  $500,000 

0.0 

2.8 

6.5 

$.500.000— $1,999,000 

0.6 

3.0 

11.5 

$2,000,000  and  over 

2.1 

5.2 

14.0 

You  notice  also  that  there  is  the  commonly  expected 
relationship  between  the  rate  of  stock  turn  and  mark 
downs.  For  stores  with  sales  under  $500,000  the  rate 
jf  turn  is  2.4  on  the  basis  of  the  beginning  and  ending 
inventories  and  2.0  on  the  monthly  basis.  In  the  second 
group  the  stock  turn  is  a  little  better  for  some  of  the 
larger  stores  with  sales  between  $1,000,000  and  $2,000,- 
0(X)  and  their  mark  downs  are  6.5  per  cent  of  net  sales, 
as  against  8.8  per  cent  for  the  stores  with  sales  between 
JSOO.OOO  and  $750,000.  In  stores  with  sales  of  $2,030,- 
(XX)  and  over,  the  stock  turn  is  4.2  times  on  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  ending  inventories,  3.6  on  the  monthly  inven¬ 
tories. 


Gross  Margins  For  1929 


Sales  Volume 

Specialty  Deportment 

1 

Stores 

Stores 

j  Less  than  $500, CXX) 

32.2% 

29.3% 

Less  than  $150,000 

28.9 

’  $150,000— $299,000 

28.7 

$300,000  and  over 

30.2 

1  $500,000— $1,999,000 

34.4 

31.8 

!  $500,000— $749,000 

31.5 

i  $750,000— $999,000 

31.8 

$1,0()0,000  and  over 

32.1 

$2,000,000  and  over 

35.8 

33.6 

i  $2,000,000— $3,999,000 

32.1 

$4,000,000— $9,999,000 

33.7 

$10,000,000  and  over 

i 

34.4 

Summary  of  Findings 

The  outstanding  facts  to  be  gained  from  these  fig¬ 
ures  seems  to  be :  First,  in  the  year  1929  department 
stores  with  sales  up  to  $1,000,000  are  on  the  average, 
not  quite  earning  a  minimum  return  on  their  capi^, 
with  no  real  margin  of  safety.  For  those  stores  the  total 


expense,  in  the  full  economic  sense  of  that  word,  has 
finally  caught  up  with  the  gross  margin. 

Secondly,  for  the  department  stores  between  $1,(XX),- 
000  and  $10,000,000,  taking  all  of  that  large  group,  we 
find  they  are  earning  only  about  7.5  to  8.5  per  cent  on 
their  invested  capital  as  a  group  average,  and  it  is  only 
those  department  stores  with  sales  of  $10,000,000  and 
over  which,  as  a  group,  are  showing  a  return  above  10 
per  cent  on  their  investment. 

For  several  years  past  the  tendency  has  been  evident, 
in  the  Harvard  figures  and  in  other  figures,  for  the 
larger  stores  to  show  consistently  better  results. 

Next,  the  medium  and  larger  specialty  stores,  taken 
as  a  group,  are  making  a  distinctly  better  showing  than 
department  stores  of  comparable  size,  and  that  tendency 
also  has  been  indicated  in  previous  years. 

Now  these  are  group  figures;  they  are  group  aver¬ 
ages;  they  represent  average  group  conditions.  Of 
course,  in  each  of  these  particular  classifications  there 


Total  Expense  Ratios  For  1929 


Sales  Volume 

Specialty  Department 

Stores 

Stores 

Less  than  $500,000 

32.2% 

30.3% 

Less  than  $150,000 

29.8% 

$150,000— $299,000 

29.8  1 

$300,000  and  over 

31.0  1 

$500,000— $1,999,000 

33.8 

32.0  i 

$500,000— $749,000 

31.9 

$750,000— $999,000 

32.3 

$1,0(X),000  and  over 

32.0  : 

1  $2,000,000  and  over 

33.7 

32.8  i 

i  $2,000,000— $3,999,000 

32.6  ' 

$4,000,000— $9,999,000 

32.8  i 

.  $10,000,000  and  over 

1 

32.8  j 

are  many  instances  of  stores  making  excellent  returns 
on  their  invested  capital,  stores  doing  very  well.  There 
are  many  instances,  also,  of  stores  doing  very  badly. 

Management  at  a  Premium 
The  conditions  in  the  department  store  trade  today 
seem  to  us  to  be  distinctly  spotty.  Management  is  at  a 
premium  as  never  before.  The  well  managed  stores  are 
standing  out.  The  mediocrely  managed  and  poorly 
managed  stores  are  slipping  down. 

The  present  condition,  speaking  as  of  the  year  1929, 
has  been  brought  about  not  by  any  decline  in  the  margin 
of  profit.  As  these  comparisons  have  indicated  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  the  gross  margin  has  been  slowly  rising,  but 
these  conditions  have  been  brought  about  on  the  surface 
of  things  by  an  advance  in  the*  total  expense  percen¬ 
tages,  and  in  the  year  1929  that  advance  seemingly  has 
been  aggravated  by  either  a  slight  decline  in  volume 
of  sales  or  bv  a  halt  in  the  rate  of  sales  increa.se 

More  specifically,  the  causes  of  these  rather  unsatis¬ 
factory  figures,  as  group  averages  for  1929,  may  have 
been :  First,  a  decline  in  November  and  December  sales 
as  a  result  of  the  business  depression,  or  failure  to  real¬ 
ize  expected  increases  in  sales  in  those  months ;  Second, 
some  of  these  figures,  more  particularly  for  the  smaller 
stores,  presumably  represent  the  effects  of  chain  store 
competition.  Thirdly  (and  I  am  inclined  to  put  perhaps 
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FUNCTIONAL  DIVISION  OF  PAY 
TOTAL  EXPENSE 

Net  Sales  =  100% 

ROLL 

AND 

Sales  Volume 

j 

o"3 

O 

! 

Oo  u 

ih 

0.0*0 

lls 

Number  of  Firms 

Pay  Roll 

90 

no 

21 

1 

Executive 

1.5% 

0.95% 

1.4%  i 

Accounting  Office 

Accounts  Receivable  and 

1.0 

0.9 

0.95 

Credit 

0.6* 

0.75 

0.7  1 

Executive  Office 
Superintendency  and  Gen- 

0.2* 

0.05* 

0.1 

eral  Store 

Total  Other  .Administrative 

0.4 

0.7 

0.65 

and  General 

2.2% 

2.4% 

2.4%  ; 

Operating  and  Housekeeping 

0.7 

0.95 

Heat,  Light  and  Power 

0.1* 

0.1* 

Total  Occupancy 

Publicity 

Sales  Promotion  and  Gen- 

0.8% 

1.05% 

0.9%.  1 

eral  Advertising 

0.35 

0.4 

0.45  I 

Display 

0.35 

0.2 

0.25 

Total  Publicity 

Merchandise  Managers  and 

0.7% 

0.6% 

0.77o 

Assistants 

0.6* 

0.65 

0.9“ 

Buyers  and  Assistants 
Receiving,  Marking  and 

1.9 

2.4 

2.25 

Stockroom 

0.4 

0.35 

0.35* 

Other 

Total  Buying  and  Merchan- 

0.25 

0.35 

dising 

2.9% 

3.65 

3.85% 

Salespeople 

Floor  Superintendents  and 

7.1 

6.0 

5.1 

Section  Managers 

0.45* 

0.4 

0.45 

Other 

Total  Direct  and  General 

0.55 

1.1 

1.2 

Selling 

8.17o 

7.5% 

6.75%' : 

Delivery 

0.4 

0.65 

0.5  ; 

Total  Pay  Roll 

Total  Expense 

Accounting  Office.  .Accounts 

16.6% 

16.8% 

16.5%  : 

Receivable,  and  Credit 
Executive  and  Other  Ad- 

2.3% 

2.35% 

2.25%  1 

ministrative  and  General 
Total  Administrative  and 

5.9 

4.95 

5.15 

General — See  note  1 
Operating  and  Housekeep- 

8.2% 

7.3% 

7.4%, 

ing 

Fixed  Plant  and  Equipment 

1.3 

1.5 

1.4 

Costs 

4.5 

4.9 

5.3 

Heat,  Light,  and  Power 
Total  Occupancy — See  notes 

0.8 

0.6 

0.5 

1  and  2 

Sales  Promotion  and  Gen- 

6.6% 

7.0% 

7.2% 

er^l  .Advertising 

3.6 

4.1 

4.8 

Display 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

Total  Publicity — See  note  2 
Total  Buying  and  Merchan- 

4.1% 

4.5% 

5.3% 

dising 

Total  Direct  and  General 

3.6 

4.35 

5.1 

Selling 

8.7 

8.4 

7.7  ’ 

Total  Delivery — See  note  .1 

0.8 

1.25 

1.0 

Total  Expense — See  note  1 

32.0% 

32.8% 

33.7%,  : 

1 

as  much  if  not  more  weight  on  this  factor  than  on  either 
of  the  other  two),  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  beginning 
to  see  the  fruits  of  a  faulty  philosophy  of  management 
which  placed  major  emphasis  on  volume  rather  than  on 
control  as  the  source  of  profit. 

Important  Changes 

I  think,  frankly,  that  we  are  much  too  close  to  this 
situation  to  be  able  to  appraise  it  fully.  This  country 
has  been  going  through  what  we  may  call  a  distributive 
revolution  (I  don’t  think  the  word  “revolution”  is  in 
any  sense  too  strong)  comparable  in  many  aspects  to 
the  industrial  revolution.  If  we  can  get  that  perspective 
and  look  back,  we  are  likely  to  single  out  two  things 
that  have  been  going  on  in  the  course  of  this  distributive 
revolution.  One  of  those  factors,  external  in  character, 
is  the  transition  from  the  small  tradesman  or  family 
proprietorship  type  of  distribution,  to  the  large,  fully 
organized,  capitalistic  basis.  That  is  a  transition  I  think 
we  are  in  the  middle  of  now.  We  are  so  close  to  it 
that  we  don’t  fully  appreciate  it. 

The  second  major  thing  which  I  think  is  going  on  in 
this  distributive  revolution  is  the  internal  factor  of  a 
transition  from  emphasis  on  trading,  on  speculative 
buying  and  selling,  over  to  an  entirely  new  philosophy 
of  controlled  merchandising.  Now  if  that  is  in  any  sense 
true,  it  means  that  these  department  store  problems 
that  we  are  concerned  with  cannot  be  solved  by  tempor¬ 
ary  and  immediate  measures.  Take,  for  example,  this 
matter  of  exi>ense  control.  We  have  talked  expense 
classification,  expense  analysis,  expense  allocation,  ex¬ 
pense  budgeting,  expense  control  of  all  kinds.  We  have 
talked  merchandise  control,  efforts  to  achieve  a  better 
rate  of  stock  turn. 

Now  all  of  those  things  are  important  in  their  place, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  from  a  long  range  perspective 
such  as  I  am  talking  about,  those  measures  are  after 
all  ineffectual,  tying  up  sore  thumbs  when  the  patient 
needs  a  major  operation. 

These  very  necessary  reductions  in  operating  expense 
ratios,  if  this  view  is  correct,  are  not  going  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  until  someone  has  the  courage  and  the  vision 
to  think  radically,  and  I  want  to  underscore  that  word 
radically^  about  department  store  organization,  depart¬ 
ment  store  policies,  and  department  store  methods. 

That  means  that  these  problems  that  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  in  the  department  store  business  demand 
really  radical  thinking  about  the  fundamentals  of  mer¬ 
chandise  distribution  and  these  problems  I  believe  are 
going  to  be  solved  by  people  who  have  entirely  new 
points  of  view,  people  who  think  in  terms  of  merchan¬ 
dise  distribution  and  not  in  terms  of  particular  historical 
types  of  retail  institutions. 


1  In  comparing  the  figures  given  for  Administrative  and 

General  Expense,  as  well  as  for  Occupancy,  with  those 
of  preceding  years,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
results  for  1929  are  influenced  upward  by  the  change 
in  the  method  of  charging  interest.  For  the  same  reason. 
Total  Expense  is  overstated  by  about  0.3%  or  0.4%  of 
Xet  Sales. 

2  Rental  expense  for  display  windows  and  for  garage  space 

has  been  included  with  Fixed  Plant  and  Equipment  Cost 
under  Occupancy,  rather  than  being  allocated  to  the 
Publicity  and  Delivery  Functions  as  in  preceding  years. 

3  Amounts  were  reported  for  this  items  by  less  than  75%  of  the 

firms  in  the  division. 
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An  Open  Letter 

to  the  U.  S.  House 
of  Hepresentatives 

Gentlemen : 

You  have  before  you  a  bill  (H.  R.  11)  which  aims  to  grant  to  manufacturers 
the  right  to  dictate  the  selling  prices  of  merchandise  when  branded  or  easily 
identifiable. 

The  Namm  Store  believes  that  price-fixing  legislation  is  unsound,  unecon¬ 
omic  and  against  the  interests  of  the  public  and  the  retailer. 

For  half  a  century  this  store  has  served,  not  as  a  seller  to  the  public,  but 
as  a  buyer  for  the  people  of  Brooklyn,  Public  satisfaction  with  that  service  is 
reflected  in  the  rapid  growth  of  this  business. 

Price-fixing  would  change  the  very  essence  of  that  service  and  make  the 
retailer  merely  an  agent  for  the  manufacturer. 

It  would  also  permit  the  manufacturer  to  dictate  the  amount  of  profit  which 
the  retailer  would  exact  from  his  customers. 

The  retailer  would  be  unable  to  let  selling  prices  reflect  the  various  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  commodity  markets  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer. 

Price-fixing  would  require  all  stores  to  sell  at  the  same  price,  regardless  of 
differences  in  their  overhead  and  class  of  trade. 

The  Namm  Store  is  essentially  a  popular  priced  store  and  should  not  be 
required  to  sell  at  the  same  price  levels  as  those  stores  which  maintain  costly 
serv'ice  not  found  here. 

This  particular  bill  (H.  R.  11)  is  discriminating,  in  that  it  might  make 
possible  one  set  of  fixed  prices  for  a  nearby  community  and  another  set  for 
Brooklyn. 

In  view  of  Brooklyn’s  well  known  advantages  as  regards  lower  rentals  and 
other  economies,  this  might  result  in  an  advantage  to  us. 

This  advantage,  however,  is  one  that  we  would  gladly  dispense  with  in 
support  of  what  we  consider  to  be  the  inalienable  right  of  a  retailer,  namely,  price 
freedom,  and  the  consumers’  undisputed  right  to  the  benefits  of  open  competition. 

.  Sincerely  yours. 


The  Xamm  Store 

Brooklyn^  Y. 


May  23,  1930 


From  the  BROOKLYN  DAILY  EAGLE,  Nc-.v  York,  Saturday,  May  24,  1930 
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The  Store  Manager’s  Function  in  Relation  to  the  Store 

Address  by  J.  H.  Paswatebs,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Before  the  Store  Managers’  Division,  Concurrent  Conventions,  Chicago,  May  12 

Before  I  start  on  my  subject,  I  feel  called  upon  to  make  a  preliminary  state¬ 
ment  by  saying  that  after  /  htid  received  this  assignment  several  people  wrote 
to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  would  try  again  to  touch  a  match  to  the  powder  which 
we  have  been  endeavoring  for  so  many  years  to  ignite  in  the  Store  Managers' 

Division. 

In  preparing  these  remarks  I  may,  perhaps,  have  been  a  little  caustic.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  other  Divisions  mentioned,  I  want  to  say  that  my  remarks  are 
not  impelled  by  any  desire  to  cast  any  insinuation  on  them  or  that  anything  is 
being  said  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  Groups.  On  the  contrary,  what  I  say  is 
intended  to  arouse  and  enthuse  the  Store  Managers'  Division  concerning  what  I 
think  are  its  responsibilities. 

Therefore,  after  making  this  statement  in  the  beginning,  to  the  other  Divisions 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  /  want  now  to  address  my  remarks 
to  those  to  whom  they  are  pertinent — the  members  of  the  Store  Managers' 

Division.  J.  H.  Paswaters. 


The  subject  assigned  is  very  broad  and  can,  by  a 
liberal  interpretation,  be  made  to  fit  a  great  many 
phases  of  the  retail  business.  I  do  wish,  however, 
to  endeavor  to  be  specific  and  in  so  doing  I  am  going 
to  change  the  subject  to  read: 

“THE  STORE  MANAGER’S  FUNCTION 
IN  RELATION  TO  THE  STORE  UN¬ 
DER  PRESENT-DAY  TRENDS” 

To  begin  with,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  discuss  the 
Store  Manager’s  relation  because  of  the  wide  variances 
of  interpretation  of — “WHAT  IS  A  STORE  MANA¬ 
GER.”  There  are  cases  where  Store  Managers  are  Ser¬ 
vice  Superintendents,  other  cases  where  they  are  Per¬ 
sonnel  Managers  and  other  cases  where  they  are  com¬ 
binations  of  those  two  positions  with  other  positions.  I 
will  have  to  eliminate  these  peculiarities  and  speak 
strictly  from  my  interpretation  of  a  Store  Manager,  and 
in  so  doing  I  place  a  Store  Manager  as  the  coordinator 
of  the  following  operating  divisions : 

SERVICE  DIVISION 
PERSONNEL  DIVISION 
TRAFFIC  DIVISION 
MAINTENANCE  DIVISION 

The  proper  coordination  of  these  four  Divisions  will 
necessarily  include  Expense  Control  because  the  proper 
operation  of  these  Divisions  is  the  Expense  Control. 

Before  going  further  regarding  these  functions,  I 
would  like  to  take  the  time  now  to  review  what,  in  my 
opinion,  has  happened  in  a  great  many  cases.  Please 
brar  in  mind  that  this  does  not  apply  in  certain  out¬ 
standing  stores,  but  I  cannot  take  the  time  to  make  these 
exceptions.  My  subject  matter  deals  in  terms  of  gen¬ 
eralities  and  therefore  I  must  confine  myself  to  general¬ 
ities. 

The  Store  Manager,  apparently,  is  an  out-growth  of 
the  Store  Superintendent,  whose  duties  included  the 


entire  scope  of  operating  problems ;  in  other  words,  all 
those  activities  outside  of  the  Accounting,  Merchan¬ 
dising  and  Sales  Promotion  activities.  However,  after 
advancing  the  position  to  that  of  Store  Manager  it  is 
quite  apparent  that  the  position  has  lost  caste  in  the 
organization.  How  did  this  come  about?  The  answer, 
as  I  see  it,  is  that  the  Store  Manager,  either  through 
inability  to  function  or  lack  of  vision,  lost  his  opportun¬ 
ity  to  make  himself  felt  in  the  organization. 

New  Functions 

Along  about  1921,  after  the  big  year  in  retailing, 
when  commodity  prices  slumped  and  volume  commenc^ 
to  drop,  was  the  time  that  the  Store  Manager  com¬ 
menced  to  lose  his  ground.  The  President  or  Owner 
of  the  Store  was  in  a  muddled  state  of  mind.  He 
wanted  to  hold  volume  and  he  wanted  to  reduce  ex¬ 
penses.  What  happ)ened  in  my  opinion  was  this — 
the  Store  Accountant  or  Office  Manager,  as  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  called  at  that  time,  because  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  figures  and  his  intimacy  with  the  figures  of  the 
Store,  grasped  the  situation  and  had  the  vision  to  see 
that  this  was  his  opportunity  to  get  himself  out  of  the 
Head  Accountant  class  and  become  a  factor  in  the 
Store.  It  was  comparatively  easy  for  him  to  do  this 
because  he  had  the  figures  of  the  pjast  several  years 
and  the  pre-war  figures,  and  he  made  some  analyses  and 
comparisons  of  these  figures  and  went  to  the  President 
of  the  Compiany  and  stated  that  this  is  what  we  have  to 
do.  As  a  consequence,  he  sold  his  bill  to  the  Head  of 
the  Store  and  the  Store  President  said  to  himself,  and 
quite  rightly, — “This  man  apparently  is  on  his  job” — 
and  as  a  consequence  he  starts  dealing  direct  with  him 
on  Exp)ense  Control  matters.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Store  Manager,  who  should  have  been  responsible  for 
Expj^se  Control,  was  left  out  of  the  picture  except  to 
be  given  definite  orders  from  time  to  time  as  to  what  he 
should  do.  In  this  kind  of  a  setup,  naturally  the  Con¬ 
troller  became  a  much  more  powerful  factor  in  the 
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organization  than  the  Store  Manager,  and  regardless  of 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  this  is  true  today  as  a  general 
statement.  One  of  the  glaring  proofs  of  this  statement 
is  that  at  every  Convention  you  will  find  the  Controllers 
in  full  force  whereas  the  Store  Manager  is  not  granted 
the  expense  of  attending  his  Convention.  Therefore, 
the  Presidents  of  the  Companies  must  feel  that  it  is 
more  important  for  the  Controller  to  attend  than  the 
Store  Manager. 

A  second  function  that  the  Store  Manager  has  lost 
out  on  in  recent  years  is  that  of  Personnel.  After  the 
war  boom.  Personnel  was  one  of  the  big  lights  that 
loomed  on  the  horizon  in  Retail  Stores.  No  one  could 
exactly  define  it  but  it  was  one  of  those  jobs  which  was 
easily  sold  to  the  President  of  the  Company  and  sold  to 
him  on  the  basis  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  but 
that  results  would  naturally  be  intangible.  In  other 
words,  there  came  into  being  in  department  stores,  a 
'ree  lance  so  to  speak,  who  had  a  roving  jurisdiction 
over  Employment,  Training,  Welfare,  etc.,  and  in  most 
cases  reporting  directly  to  the  President.  Did  the  Store 
Manager  do  anything  about  this?  As  a  general  thing — 
he  did  not.  The  only  grumbling  he  probably  did  about 
the  matter  was  to  himself  or  to  some  other  Store  Man¬ 
ager  who  was  in  the  same  position.  If  there  is  any 
one  thing  in  my  opinion  that  has  caused  expense  and 
confusion  in  retail  stores,  again  speaking  generally,  it 
is  the  fact  that  this  operating  element  has  been  allowed 
to  grow  in  department  stores  as  a  separate  division,  re¬ 
porting  directly  to  the  Heads  of  those  stores. 

What  Management  Means 

Referring  to  these  two  illustrations,  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  have  no  fight  with  the  Controller,  nor  do  I 
have  any  fight  with  the  Personnel  Manager.  If  they 
were  smart  enough  to  make  themselves  felt  as  independ¬ 
ent  divisions  of  business,  and  important  enough  to  gain 
the  positon  that  they  have  in  Retail  Stores — MORE 
POWER  TO  THEM.  What  I  do  have,  however,  is  a 
feeling  of  disgpjst  toward  the  Store  Manager  who  has 
allowed  these  functions  to  get  out  of  his  grasp.  Man¬ 
agement  means  nothing  if  not  Personnel  and  Personnel 
means  nothing  without  Management.  Without  Per¬ 
sonnel  there  is  no  management.  Therefore,  how  it  can 
be  conceived  that  a  man  can  be  called  Store  Manager 
and  not  have  under  his  jurisdicton  the  functions  of 
Personnel,  is  more  than  I  can  understand.  Furthermore, 
if  absolute  control  of  expense  is  not  a  function  of  man¬ 
agement,  then  I  do  not  know  how  to  interpret  the  word, 
“Management”.  With  these  divisions  missing  from  a 
Store  Manager’s  functions,  what  does  it  leave  him?  It 
leaves  him  the  Service  Departments,  the  Maintenance 
Departments  and  the  Delivery  and  Receiving  Depart¬ 
ments.  In  a  good  many  stores  he  does  not  even  have 
these  because  the  Receiving  Department  function  is 
under  the  Controller.  But.  taking  for  granted  that  he 
still  has  jurisdiction  over  these  departments,  why  is  it 
not  sound  business  to  have  the  heads  of  these  Divisions 
made  independent  and  report  directly  to  the  heads  of 
the  Company?  In  other  words,  it  is  profitable  to  have 
one  man  to  coordinate  these  functions  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  under  competent  heads  ? 

In  other  words,  I  arrive  at  a  conclusion  of  my  topic 
that  is  negative — that  the  “Store  Manager’s  Function 
in  Relation  to  the  Store  under  Present-Dav  Trends”  is 


not  essential  or  important,  and  I  put  the  burden  of  this 
directly  on  the  Store  Managers  themselves  because  they 
have  not  been  creative  in  their  ideas  and  have  not  had 
the  courage  of  their  convictions  to  fight  the  issues 
which  have  come  before  them  in  the  last  five  or  six  years 
whether  through  inability  to  function  or  lack  of  pro¬ 
gressive  energy. 

I  could  very  well  finish  at  this  point  and  let  you 
gentlemen  decide  in  your  own  minds  where  you  fit  into 
the  picture  and  what  the  future  possibilities  are.  But 
that  is  not  my  purpose  because  in  my  opinion  there 
never  was  a  time  that  management  was  more  needed 
in  department  stores  than  t^ay  for  the  reason  that 
again,  after  a  period  of  steadily  increasing  business, 
we  are  confronted  with  a  bu3dng  depression  which 
calls  for  independent  management  in  order  to  make  a 
net  profit.  Therefore,  I  will  continue  oh  the  basis  of 
“The  Store  Manager’s  Function  in  Relation  to  the  Store 
in  the  Future.” 

Full  Responsibility 

As  I  see  it,  the  Store  Manager  must  secure  for 
himself  recognition  as  being  an  absolute  equal  to  Ac 
top  executives  in  the  other  branches  of  Ae  business. 
He  must  assume  full  responsibility  for  every  functioa 
that  goes  with  operating  a  store  from  the  time  the 
merchandise  is  put  on  the  receiving  platform  until  the 
moneys  are  collected  and  turned  into  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment.  He  must  absolutely  be  responsible  for  the 
entire  operating  cost  of  the  business  if  he  is  to  be  a 
true  Manager.  This  does  not  simply  mean  selling  costs 
and  non-selling  costs.  It  means  Office  costs.  Merchan¬ 
dising  costs  and  Buying  costs.  His  position  with  reg^ard 
to  the  control  in  the  Store  should  be  one  of  equal  im¬ 
portance,  but  with  a  very  different  status  as  to  meAods 
of  operation.  The  Store  Manager  should  be  Ae  inter¬ 
preter  of  Ae  store’s  policy  and  the  Controller’s  function 
should  be  that  of  supplying  the  Store  Manager  wiA 
figures  of  past  and  present  conditions  that  will  enable 
him  to  judge  how  he  shall  operate  his  store.  It  is  just 
as  important  that  Ae  Store  Manager  be  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  what  should  be  the  proper  buying  and 
merchandising  cost  for  his  store  as  it  is  to  be  acquainted 
with  what  should  be  the  proper  selling  cost  or  the  proper 
delivery  cost  for  his  store,  because  Aey  are  boA  items 
of  salary  expense,  and  if  he  is  a  manager,  he  must  as¬ 
sume  that  responsibility.  I  have  outlined  the  duties  of 
the  Store  Manager,  as  1  see  them,  as  follows: 

SERVICE 

Section  Managers 
Passenger  Elevators 
Adjustment  Bureau 
Personal  Service  Bureau 
Switchboard 

Mail  and  Telephone  Orders 

Supply  Buying 

Protection 

Restaurants 

Workrooms 

PERSONNEL 

Employment 
i  Training 

(  Welfare 
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Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Store  Managers’  Division 


Chairman 


Regional  Vice-Chairmen 


New  England 
♦MERRILL  W.  OSGOOD 
Jordan  Marsh  Co. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Mid-Atlantic 
♦A.  J.  WILSON 
The  Blum  Store 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Directors 


Middle  West 
♦ELMER  FRENCH 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 
Chicago,  Ill. 


South 

♦FRANK  H.  NEELY 
Rich’s,  Inc. 
Atlanta.  Ga. 


RICHARD  E.  STEED 
Cladding's,  Inc. 
Providence,  R.  1. 

GORDON  N.  PEAY,  Jr. 
Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

A.  R.  STRANG 
Ed.  Schuster  &  Co. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

GEO.  V.  THOMPSON 
Strouss-Hirshberg  Co. 
Youngstown,  Ohio 

M.  A.  MUELLER 
O'Neill  &  Co. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


♦A.  S.  DONALDSON 
Gimbel  Bros..  Inc. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

♦Executive  Committee 


JOSEPH  M.  MEYERS 
Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Inc. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

♦CHESTER  B.  CURTIS 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney  D.G.  Co. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

EARLE  POWERS 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CHAS.  G.  BROOKS,  Jr. 

The  Smith-Kasson  Company 
Cincinnati.  Ohio 

G.  B.  GOW 
B.  F.  Dewees 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TRAFFIC 

Receiving  and  Marking 

Stock  Rooms 

Warehouse 

Packing  and  Delivery 

Garage,  Autos  and  Trucks 

Routing  Incoming  and  Outgoing  Merchandise 

Auditing  Freight  and  Express  Bills 

Claims  against  Common  Carriers 

Qaims  against  Vendors 

MAINTENANCE 

Repair  and  Electrical  Departments 

Engine  Room 

Ventilation 

Construction  and  Enginering 
Housekeeping 

EXPENSE  CONTROL 

All  Expenses  other  than  purchase  of  merchandise 
for  re-sale. 

Ten  years  ago  I  was  told  very  definitely  that  factory 
methods  and  factory  organizations  could  not  be  applied 
to  retail  stores.  Ten  years  on  the  “firing  line”  has  con¬ 
vinced  me  more  than  ever  that  factory  methods  are  nec¬ 
essary  for  retail  stores.  Systematic  planning  and  re¬ 
search  as  performed  by  factories  are  essential  functions 
in  retailing  today,  and  this  work  cannot  be  split  up 
among  numerous  Division  Heads  or  given  to  a  separate 
Division,  but  this  careful  planning  and  control  must  be 
worked  out  by  the  Store  Manager.  Much  of  the  mystery 
of  buying  and  merchandising  has  vanished  in  the  last 


few  years  and  also  the  mystery  of  Store  Operating. 
Operating  a  Retail  Store  to-day  is  just  as  much  a  case  of 
sound  management  as  is  any  manufacturing  plant,  and 
in  a  factory,  the  factory’s  manager  is  certainly  resposi- 
ble  for  his  manufacturing  costs,  which  include  Person¬ 
nel  and  Materials.  The  viewpoint  which  I  have  given 
you  can  be  easily  construed  as  destructive  criticism. 
Perhaps  I  prefer  it  to  be  taken  as  such  because  for 
four  years  I  have  given  a  lot  of  my  personal  time  and 
effort  to  this  organization,  trying  to  paint  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  the  future  picture  as  it  should  be,  and  I  have  been 
keenly  disappointed  that  the  organization  has  not  risen 
to  the  heights  which  I  know  it  is  possible  to  reach. 

The  Store  Managers’  Division  has  been  side-tracked 
in  this  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  and  I 
can  quote  numerous  cases  where  it  has  been  said  by 
delegates  to  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Convention  that  they 
were  beginning  to  feel  there  was  no  need  for  this  Di¬ 
vision  in  the  Association,  and  I  am  positive  that  the 
reason  this  feeling  comes  about  is  because  the  Division 
has  suffered  because  its  members  have  failed  to  make 
for  themselves  the  important  place  in  their  organizations 
which  they  should  have  made. 

Chain  stores  are  not  going  to,  and  are  not  intended 
to  eliminate  independent  retailing,  but  a  lot  of  inde¬ 
pendent  retailing  will  be  eliminated  if  proper  manage¬ 
ment  is  not  installed  and  costs  of  doing  business  re¬ 
duced.  That  is  no  fault  of  the  Chains — ^that  is  the  fault 
of  the  Independent.  Chains  have  terrific  handicaps  in 
local  problems.  These  handicaps  are  offset  by  the  in¬ 
efficient  management  of  a  number  of  independent  stores. 

{Continued  on  page  368) 
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Transportation  Insurance 

By  John  G.  Clark,  Director  of  Insurance 
Traffic  Group  Session,  Concurrent  Conventions,  Chicago,  May  12,  1930 


SEVEN  years  have  passed 
since  the  Traffic  Group 
first  developed  the  tran¬ 
sit  policy  which  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Paige  Transit 
Policy  because  it  was  through 
John  C.  Paige  &  Company  in 
Boston  that  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
members  were  first  able  to 
obtain  a  broader  form  of 
transit  insurance  than  had 
been  used  up  to  that  time. 

In  developing  the  form  of 
coverage  there  were  two  main 
objects  in  view.  First,  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  all  inclusive  contract, 
covering  the  perils  of  trans¬ 
portation,  at  a  rate  which 
could  be  easily  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  retail  store. 
Second,  to  produce  a  distinct  financial  saving,  by  sub¬ 
stituting  the  transit  policy  for  protection  previously 
afforded  by  common  carriers  on  express  shipment 
valued  in  excess  of  $50. 

Practically,  no  changes  have  been  made  in  the  form 
of  coverage  since  first  written  and  in  the  light  of  the 
experience  of  the  stores  during  the  interv'ening  period 
it  is  felt  that  the  policy  now  needs  some  revision,  and 
that  it  can  be  materially  improved  to  meet  1930  con¬ 
ditions  and  also  to  anticipate  the  needs  of  the  stores  in 
the  future. 

Coverage  of  the  Transit  Policy 

For  traffic  officials  who  may  not  be  entirely  clear  as 
to  coverage,  a  transit  policy  provides  that: 

On  Land  it  covers  merchandise  shipments  while  in 
transit  by  railroad,  express,  motor  trucks  or  horse  drawn 
vehicles,  including  risks  in  and/or  on  docks,  wharves, 
piers,  bulkheads,  landing  sheds,  depots,  stations,  and  on 
platforms  awaiting  shipment  or  after  arrival.  The  policy 
covers  within  the  United  States  (exclusive  of  Alaska, 
Hawaiian  Islands)  and  Canada.  It  covers  against  loss  or 
damage  caused  by  fire,  lightning,  tornado,  cyclone, 
flood,  earthquake,  explosion,  collision  or  upset  of  con¬ 
veyance  on  which  the  propertv  at  risk  is  being  carried, 
derailment,  or  collapse  of  bridge  or  culvert. 

While  Water  Borne — it  covers  while  in  transit  by 
ferry,  sound  or  inland  steamer,  regular  coast-wise  liner, 
steamers  navigating  between  inland,  Atlantic  and  U.  S. 
Gulf  Waters,  not  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
coast-wise  shipments  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Great 
Lakes,  including  the  risk  to  and  from  vessels,  and  risk 
by  transfer  boats  running  in  connection  with  all  railroad 
routes.  It  also  covers  against  loss  or  damage  caused  by 
stranding,  sirfking,  burning  or  collision  of  vessel,  includ¬ 
ing  “General  Average”  and  salvage  charges  for  which 
the  assured  may  be  legally  liable.  The  transit  policy 
relieves  the  store  of  those  physical  hazards  over  which 
it  has  no  control. 


It  is  surprising  how  few  of 
us  understand  a  Bill  of  Lad¬ 
ing.  Very  few  realize  that 
acts  of  God,  such  as  tornado, 
cyclone,  earthquake  and  ex¬ 
plosion  are  not  covered  under 
it,  or  if  on  a  steamship- 
stranding,  sinking,  burning 
or  collision  are  all  restricted 
to  tedious  and  expensive  law 
suits  to  prove  the  carrier’s 
liability.  Sometimes  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  collect  only  a  restrict¬ 
ed  sum.  General  Averages  are 
common  occurrences  on 
steamer  shipments  but  the 
layman  as  a  rule  does  not 
know  it.  Losses  from  all  of 
these  perils  are  insured  under  the  average  transit  policy. 

The  railroad  companies  according  to  their  Bills  of 
Lading  and  delivery  notices  usually  limit  their  liability  to 
48  hours  after  sending  out  an  arrival  notice  at  destina¬ 
tion,  After  the  48  hours  period  of  grace  has  expired  the 
carrier  is  liable  only  as  a  warehouse  man,  and  then  only 
for  negligence. 

It  is  not  always  possible  for  the  consignee  to  move 
shipments  within  this  time.  Perhaps  the  delivery  notice 
is  overlooked,  or  goes  astray,  or  is  received  late,  or  per¬ 
haps  the  receiving  clerk  is  ill.  Merchandise  thus  insured 
is,  therefore,  under  such  circumstances,  virtually  with¬ 
out  protection,  particularly  against  the  most  dangerous 
risk — that  of  fire. 

The  transit  policy  covers  the  merchandise  while  being 
delivered  by  public  truckmen.  Ordinary  shippers  who 
carry  no  transit  insurance  are  not  protected  against  loss 
by  fire,  theft,  collision  or  overturning  of  truck. 

Some  of  us  have  heard  about  the  insured  Bill  of 
Lading  of  the  express  company.  The  receipt  of  Bill  of 
Lading  of  an  express  company  is  nothing  more  than 
common  carrier  liability.  It  is  called  an  insured  Bill  of 
Lading,  but  it  is  not.  The  shipper  pays  an  extra  fee  to 
an  express  company  for  shipments,  the  declared  value 
of  which  exceeds  $50,  or  say  50  cents  per  pound  for 
shipments  in  excess  of  100  pounds,  and  this  same  pro¬ 
tection  he  gets  free  of  charge  from  the  railroad  carrier. 

Common  Carrier’s  Liability 

Under  admiralty  law  a  steamship  can  seldom  be  held 
liable  for  loss  or  damage  to  shipment  unless  negligence 
on  their  part  can  be  proven,  which  is  a  most  difficult 
thing  for  a  shipper  to  do.  Moreover,  even  though  your 
own  goods  are  not  damaged  in  the  least  there  is  still 
the  possibility  that  a  shipper  will  be  called  upon  to  pay 
his  prorata  part  of  the  damage  done  to  the  vessel  itself, 
or  other  cargo,  in  certain  instances  known  as  “General 
Average  Losses”,  before  the  carrier  will  deliver  the 
merchandise. 

Railways:  Railways  are  not  liable  for  all  losses  to 


Does  your  store  keep  accurate  insur¬ 
ance  records?  If  not,  how  can  you 
negotiate  for  better  rates?  Are  you  sure 
you  are  actually  protected  when  you  pay 
manufacturers  an  insurance  charge  on 
shipments?  What  are  you  paying  for 
blanket  parcel  post  insurance?  The 
survey  recently  made  by  the  Insurance 
Bureau  of  the  NRDGA  reveals  a  wide 
range  of  charges.  Mr.  Clark's  article 
tells  how  group  cooperation  can  bring 
about  numerous  benefits  that  will  result 
in  substantial  savings. 
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merchandise  given  over  to  them  for  transportation,  and 
this  is  something  which  every  shipper  sooner  or  later 
discovers.  As  common  carriers  they  are  exempted  from 
liability  for  loss  or  damage  due  to  acts  of  God,  a(^  of 
public  enemies,  inherent  vice  of  the  property  shipped 
and  damage  caused  by  the  shipper.  An  act  of  God  to 
all  general  purposes  might  be  defined  as  the  action  of 
the  forces  of  nature  in  opposition  to  the  forces  of  man. 
It  is  the  result  of  natural  causes  which  can  in  no  way 
be  attributed  to  the  power  of  man.  The  supreme  court 
has  held  that  a  common  carrier  is  not  negligent  because 
a  transportation  loss  is  occasioned  by  an  act  of  God. 

They  are  not  liable  for  acts  of  public  enemies,  which 
comprise  invasion,  insurrection  and  war;  inherent  vice 
of  property  shipped  (which  refers  to  loss  or  damage 
caused  by  moulding,  souring,  decay,  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion)  and  similar  things  which  are  usually  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  property  shipped ;  damage  to  merchan¬ 
dise  in  transit,  because  of  improper  or  insufficient  pack¬ 
ing,  stopping  or  interruption  of  shipment  while  in 
transit,  improper  description  of  contents  in  packages, 
etc. 

Express  Companies :  Their  liability  for  loss  or  dam¬ 
age  is  limited  to  $50  per  package  unless  the  shipper  de¬ 
clares  a  higher  value  and  pays  a  compensating  increase 
in  the  rate.  Steamship  companies  limit  their  liability 
practically  to  negligence  only.  They  also,  as  a  rule, 
stipulate  that  they  shall  not  be  liable  for  more  than  $100 
per  package. 

Public  Truckmen'.  In  view  of  the  very  limited  re¬ 
sources  of  most  trucking  companies  the  question  of  their 
liability  is  largely  a  practical  one.  Have  they  sufficient 
funds  to  pay  even  though  they  are  legally  liable? 

The  matter  of  proving  the  liability  of  the  carrier 
presents  a  great  difficulty  at  times.  This  is  responsible 
for  the  long  drawn  out  law  suits  that  are  constantly  in 
the  courts.  In  view  of  this  and  the  fact  that  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  law  and  the  rulings  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  prevent  common  carriers  from 
making  settlements  for  claims  or  paying  out  any  money 
for  which  they  are  not  strictly  and  legally  liable,  it  is 
even  more  necessary  for  the  shippers  to  insure. 

Commencement  and  Termination  of  Liability 

Liability  under  the  transit  policy  begins  at  the  time 
the  merchandise  leaves  the  premises  of  the  shipper, 
continues  while  it  is  in  transit  and  until  safely  delivered 
to  the  premises  of  the  consignee.  When  the  property 
insured  has  been  so  delivered,  the  insurance  company’s 
liability  ceases. 

To  conserve  expense  and  to  facilitate  transit  by  con¬ 
solidating  a  number  of  packages  into  a  larger  single 
shipment,  the  transportation  business  has  changed  sub¬ 
stantially  in  the  last  ten  years.  At  the  present  time  a 
large  number  of  stores  use  Freight  Forwarding  com¬ 
panies,  the  merchandise  being  delivered  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  the  forwarding  company  and  concentrated 
there  for  shipment  to  the  store.  We  feel  that  the  pur¬ 
chaser  should  receive  protection  from  the  time  the  mer¬ 
chandise  leaves  the  initial  point  of  shipment  until  it  is 
delivered  at  the  point  of  destination.  For  that  reason 
it  is  desirable  that  the  policy  should  protect  merchandise 
in  transit,  while  temporarily  in  the  custody  of  forward¬ 
ing  agents  used  by  the  insured.  At  the  present  time,  the 
policy  co\’ers  merchandise  temporarily  stored  by  rail¬ 


roads  or  other  transportation  companies,  as  common 
carriers  during  transit,  and  we  can  see  no  good  reason 
why  the  policy  should  not  be  extended  to  cover  this  gap. 

Settlement  of  Claims 

Basis  for  Loss  Settlement:  The  policy  heretofore 
used,  states  that  “In  the  event  of  loss  or  damage,  pay¬ 
ment  shall  be  upon  the  basis  of  invoice  value  upon  ship¬ 
ments  consigned  to  the  assured,  and  of  retail  value  in 
the  case  of  deliveries  by  the  assured  to  retail  customers”. 

The  Traffic  Group  feels  that  on  incoming  shipments 
to  the  store,  the  basis  of  value  should  be  the  amount 
of  the  invoice,  including  all  transportation  charges  and 
any  other  expenses  incidental  to  delivering  the  mer¬ 
chandise  at  its  destination.  Outgoing  goods  should  be 
valued  at  the  sales  price  including  prepaid  freight  or 
transportation  charges. 

LMility  on  Merchandise  Delivered  to  or  Returned 
by  Customer:  Line  32  of  the  form  reading:  “This 
policy  covers  merchandise  delivered  by  assured  to  cus¬ 
tomer,  etc.,”  is  so  indefinite  as  to  make  it  impossible 
to  determine  from  it  what  loss  is  covered  or  what  is 
not. 

The  insurance  company  undoubtedly  regards  it  as 
covering  the  perils  of  transportation  as  stated  in  Line  1 
which  reads  in  part,  “against  loss  or  damage  caused  by 
fire,  lightning,  cyclone,  tornado,  flood,  earthquake, 
theft,  pilferage,  collision,  derailment  and  all  risks  and 
perils  of  transportation,  except  as  hereinafter  specified.” 

There  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  towards  denial 
of  claims  on  the  part  of  the  insurance  company  and  the 
making  of  border  line  claims  on  the  part  of  the  insured. 

The  insured  suffering  a  loss  on  merchandise  being  de¬ 
livered  to  a  customer  naturally  makes  an  effort  to  re¬ 
cover,  regardless  of  the  cause  of  the  loss,  for  there  is 
nothing  in  the  contract  defining  “perils  of  transpor¬ 
tation.” 

I  believe  under  the  present  wording  of  the  policy 
form,  the  assured  has  just  as  much  justification  for 
making  border  line  claims  as  the  company  has  for 
denying  them.  In  the  face  of  an  increasing  number  of 
such  claims  and  of  refusals  to  pay  these  losses,  the 
Traffic  Group  is  often  asked  by  the  store  (usually  after 
the  claim  has  been  denied)  to  see  what  can  be  done  about 
it.  I  do  not  see  how  the  Traffic  Group  has  any  basis 
whatever  for  passing  on  the  merits  of  claims  falling  in 
this  class. 

I  doubt  if  it  was  ever  the  intent  of  the  policy  to 
cover  losses  caused  by  outright  negligence  of  the  in¬ 
sured’s  employees,  nor  for  losses  amounting  practically 
to  “mysterious  disappearance.” 

It  is  true  that  the  percentage  of  such  claims  is  still 
very  small.  It  is  not  desirable  however  for  claims  to 
be  made  and  denied,  for  that  usually  develops  misunder¬ 
standings  and  lack  of  confidence. 

Optional  Provisions 

What  is  the  peril  of  transportation  in  connection  with 
delivery  of  merchandise  to  customers  by  the  insured’s 
own  employees?  We  believe  it  would  be  well  to  elim¬ 
inate  this  clause  in  the  contract  and  provide  for  a  re¬ 
duction  in  rate.  Many  stores  using  Merchants  Delivery 
or  Consolidated  Service  will  not  want  the  protection 
provided  by  this  clause.  For  stores  desiring  protection 
of  this  character,  an  endorsement  could  be  provided 
(Continued  on  page  362) 
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"When  is  Department  Store  Expansion  Untimely?” 

By  Arthur  S.  Kleeman,  Arthur  Kleeman  &  Co.,  New  York  City 
Presented  before  the  Controllers’  Congress,  Concurrent  Conventions,  Chicago,  May  13,  1930 


A  large  percentage  of  the  successful  department 
stores  of  the  United  States  have  been  operated 
for  twenty-five  years  or  more  by  their  founders, 
and  are  at  a  stage  when  they  are  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  considering  expansion  from  their  anti¬ 
quated  plants  into  more  modern  settings.  This  period 
in  their  history  presents  very  important  problems. 

What  are  the  fundamental  questions  to  be  answered, 
when  the  department  store  owner  contemplates  an  ex¬ 
pansion  ? 

Fundamental  Questions 

First,  let  him  ask  himself  if  any  part  of  his  plan  is 
inspired  by  self-worship,  for  if  this  is  an  element,  it 
would  be  less  expensive  to  build  a  statue  in  the  public 
square.  Unless  he  is  able  to  undertake  an  impersonal 
estimate  of  his  project,  judged  objectively,  not  subjec¬ 
tively,  unless  he  is  possessed  of  a  clear-cut  but  self- 
effacing  vision  as  to  exactly  where  his  course  is  leading 
him,  he  can  never  hope  to  achieve  the  benefits  of  his 
expansion.  If  he  has  difficulty  in  eliminating  selfish 
interest  while  estimating  the  soundness  of  his  plans, 
perhaps,  in  the  very  beginning,  he  should  consult  his 
banker,  for  if  bankers  have  built  a  reputation  for  any 
single  characteristic,  beyond  all  others,  it  is  for  their 
ability  to  denude  a  project  of  its  sentimentality,  and  to 
turn  upon  it  the  light  of  cold  calculation  for  the  real, 
not  the  imaginary,  benefit  of  the  projector. 

More  Responsibility 

Second,  is  he  willing  to  forego  all  thought  of  shifting 
the  burden  from  his  own  shoulders  until  the  result  is 
assured?  Instead  of  expecting  less  work  and  less  re¬ 
sponsibility,  he  must  be  ready  and  eager  for  more. 

Third,  what  of  his  organization?  Has  he  created 
merely  a  group  of  go-betweens  to  connect  the  markets 
with  the  ultimate  consumers,  or  has  he  built  an  aggre¬ 
gation  of  scientific  business  engineers  and  sensitive 
stylists,  educated  to  feel  the  public’s  pulse  and  to  under¬ 
stand  and  prescribe  for  it?  The  successful  modern  de¬ 
partment  store  organization  is  carefully  and  scientific¬ 
ally  selected,  then  welded  in  such  a  way  as  to  prove 
equal  to  the  achievement  of  any  objective  set  for  it  by 
its  leaders ;  and  the  store  owner  who  has  omitted  sur¬ 
rounding  himself  with  the  types  of  executives  necessary 
for  the  creation  of  such  an  organization,  has  left  the 
keystone  out  of  his  expanded  structure. 

Fourth,  has  he  broken  down  the  cost  of  his  program 
into  its  component  parts,  consisting  of  far  more  than 


the  mere  investment  in  bricks  and  merchandise?  Has 
he  evaluated  the  influence  upon  his  going  business  prior 
to  the  change,  the  cost  of  holding  his  old  customers, 
and  the  price  he  will  have  to  pay  for  providing  for  the 
future,  while  seeking  not  to  spread  the  present  too  thin? 

Dangers  to  Avoid  '  , 

What  are  the  dangers  to  be  steered  through,  when 
all  these  questions  have  been  anticipated,  and  the 
course  charted  ahead?  The  comfortable  old-shoe  back¬ 
ground  of  the  tumultuous,  antiquated  establishment 
must  not  be  exchanged  for  a  grandeur  which,  instead  of 
seeming  a  mere  improvement,  will  awe  the  customers 
to  the  point  of  oppression.  A  rarefied  Ritz-like  atmos¬ 
phere  may  reflect  the  owners’  success,  but  a  customer 
will  not  return  merely  because  of  beautiful  fixtures 
and  stunning  innovations  are  not  necessarily  productive 
of  better  service,  nor  a  source  of  profit  to  their  creator. 

Of  course,  the  wise  planner  knows  that  radical  ex¬ 
pansion  must,  to  some  extent,  discount  the  future,  and 
therefore,  it  is  obviously  essential  that  he  should  be 
protected  by  an  adequate  financial  reserve.  But  such 
protection  alone  does  not  make  expansion  justifiable. 
If  there  is  any  single  attribute  which  may  be  empha¬ 
sized  above  all  others  as  being  the  basis  for  justifiable 
expansion,  perhaps  it  is  that  consciousness  upon  the 
part  of  the  department  store  executive  that  customers 
are  held,  not  by  machine-like,  mechanical  service,  no 
matter  how  gorgeously  offered,  but  by  the  great  tie  of 
student-like  attention  to  their  momentary  moods.  This 
makes  successful  department  store  management  less  a 
matter  of  location  than  of  sensitiveness  to  the  public 
demand,  less  of  figures  than  of  taste,  less  of  standardiz¬ 
ation  than  of  adaptability.  It  also  makes  it  more  a 
matter  of  unwillingness  to  Fordize  service,  but  rather 
to  anticipate  and  be  ready  for  the  public’s  wishes,  even 
before  the  public  has  become  conscious  of  these  desires. 

Talent  Required 

Without  that  instinctive  managerial  talent  in  the  de¬ 
partment  store  organization,  supplemented  by  all  the 
calculations  of  scientific  department  store  training,  ex¬ 
pansion  is  unjustified,  dangerously  speculative  and 
fraught  with  pitfalls. 

W ith  that  talent,  expansion  becomes  but  the  widening 
out  of  a  channel  of  public  service,  broadened  and  deep¬ 
ened  so  that  the  outward  flow  of  the  store’s  develop¬ 
ment  may  be  uninterrupted,  unhampered  and  unim¬ 
paired. 
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ARCHIBALD  MacLEISH 
Carson.  Pirie.  Scott  &  Co. 
Ch’cago.  Ill. 

ALFRED  \V.  MILES 
Best  &  Company 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

W.  T.  HOLMES 
The  LaSalle  &  Koch  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio 


Newly  Elected  Officers  and  Directors  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress 

Chairman  Secretary -T  reasurer 

ARCHIBALD  MacLEISH  DAVID  M.  FREUDENTHAL 
Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.  Bloomingdale  Bros.,  Inc. 

Chicago,  III.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Regional  Vice-Chairmen 


New  England 
CHARLES  S.  CARROLL 
Conrad  &  Company 
Boston,  Mass. 

Middle  West 
BRUCE  WEINHOLD 
Strouss-Hirshberg  &  Co. 
Youngstown,  Ohio 


Mid-Atlantie 
GEORGE  L.  DAVIS 
Saks -Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

South 

E.  W.  BROIDY 
Thalhimer  Bros.,  Inc. 
Richmond,  Va. 

West 


MURRAY  WHITTEMORE 
The  VVliite  House 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Directors 
JOHN  R.  ALLEN 
E.  M.  Scarborough  &  Sons 
Austin,  Texas 


J.  \V.  ROEDEL 
The  Hecht  Company 
Baltimore,  Md. 


JAMES  G.  McBRIDE 
The  Geo.  Innes  Company 
Wichita,  Kansas 


MARK  T.  SHAW 
Walker’s 

Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


Films  For  Salespeople  in  Ready-to-Wear  Departments 


“Becoming  Lines  Sell  Apparel”,  one  of  the  recent 
stillfilms  for  salespeople,  is  based  on  the  principle  that 
the  woman  customer  in  buying  a  dress,  a  coat,  or  a  suit, 
above  everything  else,  wants  something  that  is  becoming 
to  her  and  will  make  her  appear  at  her  best. 

The  purpose  of  this  film  is  to  aid  the  saleswomen  in 
apparel  departments  in  selecting  models  with  the  best 
lines  that  will  hide  defects  in  the  figure  of  each  custo¬ 
mer  and  will  emphasize  her  good  points.  The  film  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  sketches,  which  graphically 
compare  wrong  and  right  lines  in  clothing,  for  the  com¬ 
mon  problems  in  dressing,  namely:  large  hips,  large 
busts,  short  stout,  tall  thin,  round  shoulders,  and  large 
upper  arms.  These  six  general  types  of  figures  were 
chosen  because  an  actual  count  of  a  thousand  women 
customers  showed  that  these  were  the  common  figure 
defects  that  salespeople  have  to  fit. 

A  successful  sale  requires  not  only  that  the  sales¬ 
person  select  the  correct  models  from  stock,  but  also 
that  she  win  the  confidence  of  her  customer  through  her 
follow-up  salesmanship.  This  film  pictures  a  sales¬ 
woman  selling  a  dress  to  an  older  woman,  and  sug¬ 
gesting  a  coat  to  her  daughter,  and  it  carries  the  trans¬ 
action  through  from  the  time  that  the  customers  are 
seated  courteously,  to  the  fitting  of  the  dresses  in  the 


fitting  room,  and  the  completion  of  the  sale.  As  the  film 
concludes : 

“This  double  sale  was  made  because  the 
intelligent  salesperson  showed  becoming  lines; 
watched  customers’  reactions;  was  interested 
and  courteous ;  pleased  both  Mother  and 
Daughter ;  did  not  push  unbecoming  models ; 
displayed  merchandise  attractively.” 

The  Educational  Stillfilm  Committee  selected  this  sub¬ 
ject  for  one  of  its  salesmanship  and  store  service  films 
because  of  the  sales  importance  of  apparel  merchandise 
and  the  need  for  expert  salesmanship  based  on  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  Committee  was  particularly  fortunate  in 
having  Miss  Laurene  Hempstead  of  Retailing  prepare 
the  scenario  and  supervise  the  drawing  of  the  illustrated 
sketches.  Miss  Hempstead  has  made  a  thorough  study 
of  the  relationship  of  line  and  design  to  “becomingness” 
and  has  had  wide  experience  in  presenting  this  infor¬ 
mation  in  simple,  practical  form  to  salespeople  through 
her  articles  in  Retailing  and  her  class  at  New  York 
University. 

The  film  is  one  of  a  series  of  twenty-six  stillfilms  to 
teach  salesmanship  principles  and  merchandise  informa¬ 
tion  to  salespeople  and  has  been  developed  under  the 
approval  of  the  Educational  Stillfilm  Committee  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

laboratory  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  has 
expanded  its  testing  service  to  members  to 
include  leather  merchandise.  Member  stores  are 
invited  to  send  shoes  and  all  kinds  of  leather 
goods  to  the  Bureau  for  analysis  and  compari* 
son. 

Bureau  made  a  thorough  study  of  testing 
methods  used  in  the  complete  analysis  of 
shoes  and  other  leather  articles  before  offering 
this  service  to  member  stores.  Retailers  can  send 
leather  goods  to  their  laboratory  with  fuU  con¬ 
fidence  that  proper  tests  will  be  made  by  gradu¬ 
ate  chemists  who  are  qualified  for  this  type  of 
testing  work. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  answer  inquiries 

Srttrr  IFabrira  Qlrating  Surrau 

225  VlFBt  34tti  Nnu  ^ark  (tlitg 
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TOPICAL  PROGRAM-JO 


SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 


New  York  City — Hotel  Pennsylvania — Thursday 


THEME — Getti ng  Business  on  a  Profitable  BaS 


This  particularly  timely  theme  will  prevail 
throu^out  the  entire  Convention.  Every  eeaaion 


will  he  packed  fuU  of  concrete  ideas — ^mapping 
out  a  definite  course  for  sales  promotion  and  mer* 
chandising  men  to  follow — ^bringing  to  their  attention 
additional  weapons  to  he  used  in  getting  business  on 
a  profitable  basis. 


THURSDAY  MORNING 
Joint  Sessions 

Chairmens  Addresses  of  Welcome 

Kenneth  Collins,  Executive  Vice-President,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chairman,  Sales 
Promotion  Division. 

F.  W.  Aldred,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Cladding’s,  Inc., 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Chairman,  Merchandise  Mana¬ 
gers’  Division. 

Opening  Address 

Philip  LeBoutiilier,  President,  Best  &  Co.,  New 
York,  President,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


How  to  Get  Business  on  a  Profitable  Basis — 

The  SALESMANAGER 
Developing  an  Effective  Sales  Promotion  Program 
H.  F.  TWOMEY,  Publicity  Director,  Jordan 
Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  MERCHANDISE  MANAGER 

Developing  a  Profitable  Merchandising  Program 
L.  J.  NOAH,  Vice-President,  Gimbel  Bros., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Discussion 


!  THURSDAY  EVENING 

Joint  Session 

Chairman's  Address 

When  is  An  Advertisement  Productive? 

Will  it  bring  volume?  Will  it  add  prestige?  Will  it 
help  build  a  price  line? 

KENNETH  COLLINS,  Executive  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
Chairman,  Sales  Promotion  Division. 


Eternal  Vigilance — the  'Secret'  of  Net  Profit — 

A  fashion  program  must  be  store-wide — ^and  con¬ 
sistent — it  should  not  be  cas  t  aside  even  temporarily 
to  get  sales  volume. 

MISS  TOBE,  Tobe  Fashion  Service,  New  York. 


Devdoping  and  Maintaining  a  Consistent  Merchan¬ 
dising  Policy — 

Volume  on  a  profitable  basis  is  the  result  of  (1)  care¬ 
fully  determining  our  custMners — our  place  in  the 
community — and  (2)  religiously  keeping  our  stocks 
balanced — ^backing  up  sales  with  complete  stocks. 

RICHARD  ROTH,  Merchandise  Manager, 
Wm.  Taylor  Son  &  Company,  Qeveland,  Ohio. 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON 
Joint  Session 

Chairmen's  Addresses 
Gearing  Youth  for  Tomorrow's  Profits 
A  Practical  Method  of  Advance  S€des  Planning 
Merchandise  Analysis — /or  More  Profits 

The  Merchandiser's  Excursion  into  the  Field  of  Ad¬ 
vertising 

Joint  Problems  of  Sales  Promotion  and  Merchandising 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON 
June  19 — Separate  Sessions 
SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 


Building  Profitable  Business  in  our  Lagging  Depart¬ 
ments 


The  Query  Box 

A  review  of  the  ten  chief  worries  of  the  ad-man 
Coordinated  Selling  and  Promotion 
Bucking  the  Tide  Successfully — 

And  showing  volume  increases  for  every  month  this 
year. 

Know  Your  Market. 

To  increase  the  effectiveness  of  your  advertising 


June,  1930 
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-JOINT  CONVENTION 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 
•Thursday,  June  19  and  Friday,  June  20, 1930 

=4= - — — — — ^ — 

4 

kBLE  Basis — in  the  face  of  difficult  conditions 


MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 

Divisional  Sessions 

Ready-to-W ear  Divisional  Meeting 

Better  Size  and  Fit  to  Decrease  Alteration  Costs 

Developing  an  Effective  Color  Coordination  Program 

How  Far  Can  We  Afford  to  Trade  Down  in  Ready- 
to-W ear — 'to  Get  Our  Sales  Volume? 

Ready-to-W  ear  Actxssories  Meeting 

Sales  Check  Analysis  as  a  Basis  for  Merchandise 
Control 

What’s  Ahead  in  Hosiery? 

Foreign  Buying  in  the  Accessories  Field  and  the 
Situation  Abroad 

Some  of  the  Current  Merchandising  Problems  in 
Toilet  Goods  Departments. 

Fashion  Trends  in  Ready-to-W ear  and  Accessories 
Basement  Divisional  Meeting 

What’s  Happening  Downstairs? — The  Trend  of 
Downstairs  or  Basement  Merchandising 

What  Types  of  Promotion  are  Most  Effective  for 
the  Downstairs  Store? 

Meeting  Service  Competition 

The  Merchandising  of  Ready-to-W ear  in  the  Down- 
,  stairs  Store 

High  Lights  of  Study  by  the  Bureau  of  Research 
on  Basement  Departments 

1  Piece  Goods  and  Domestics  Divisional  Meeting 

Some  of  the  Problems  We  Face  in  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  of  Piece  Goods  and  Domestics 

Better  Styles  in  Linens  and  Domestics 

The  Effect  of  Ready-to-W ear  Fashions  on  Piece 
Goods 

Successful  Promotions  in  Piece  Goods  and  Domestics 

Home  Furnishings  Divisional  Meeting 

Trends  in  Sales  and  Profits  in  Home  Furnishings 

The  Present  Status  and  Future  Trend  of  Floor 
Coverings 


The  Importance  of  Trained  Salespeople  in  Home- 
furnishings 

The  Influence  of  Magazines  and  Newspapers  on 
Home  Furnishings 

Are  Home  Furnishings  “Lagging”  or  Inefficiently 
Merchandised? 


FRIDAY  MORNING 
June  20 — Separate  Sessions 
SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 

More  Power  to  the  New  Salesmanager 

The  correct  analysis  of  the  salesmanager  and  the  cor¬ 
relation  of  sales  promotion  activities. 

How  Should  We  Proportion  Our  Advertising? 

What  media?  What  advertising  appeals?  Defining 
advertising  policy  to  eliminate  advertising  waste. 
Tentative  division  of  advertising  appeals. 

Let's  Get  Back  to  Advertising  Fundamentals 

Internal  Store  Promotion 

Making  two  sales  instead  of  one  to  the  customer 
already  in  the  store. 

Decreasing  Customer  Mortality  — 

Reselling  and  keeping  customers  sold. 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 

What  is  the  Correct  Basis  for  Determining  Profits? 
Effect  of  trading  down  and  declining  whole  prices  on 
profits.  Is  the  proportion  of  profitable  merchan¬ 
dise  in  departments  decreasing?  Does  the  aver¬ 
aging  method  give  the  true  picture  ? 

“Rat  Holes"  in  Merchandising — 

What  price  special  sale!  Do  our  statistics  control 
us  or  our  operations?  Merchandising  analysis  the 
basis  of  all  action. 

To  What  Extent  are  Lagging  Departments  the  Result 
of  Ineffective  Merchandising? 

Are  We  Developing  Merchandising  Executives? 

Our  most  vital  merchandising  problems  is  manpower. 
What  are  we  doing  about  it? 
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Merchandise  Control 

A  series  of  articles  presented  by  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Division  on  the 
methods  which  are  being  used  by  our  member  stores  to  balance  stocks  against  sales 
and  to  maintain  a  complete  assortment. 


Sales  Check  Analysis  as  a  Basis  for  Merchandise  Control 

By  Norman  Olsen,  William  Laubach  &  Sons,  Easton,  Pa. 


The  following  method  of  keeping  records  of  sales 
is  quite  simple,  as  compared  with  the  more  intri¬ 
cate  methods  of  merchandise  control.  However, 
it  has  been  found  very  useful  and  practical  for  buying 
plans,  price  lining,  classifying  merchandise,  reappor¬ 
tioning  stocks,  and  as  a  preliminary  method  before 
installing  more  detailed  systems  of  merchandise  control. 
It  seems  especially  adaptable  to  stores  in  which  time,  ex¬ 
pense  and  personnel  prevent  the  use  of  complete  methods 
of  control. 

The  records  give  the  activity  of  sales  by  classifica¬ 
tion  and  price.  No  attempt  is  made  to  keep  a  perpetual 
record  of  stocks,  and  the  condition  of  stocks  is  found 
by  taking  frequent  inventories.  The  amount  of  custo¬ 
mer  returns  and  returns  to  manufacturers  are  not 
shown,  but  the  gross  sales  are  given,  and  these  are 
sufficient  for  practical  purposes.  Eleven  departments  in 
our  store  are  being  analyzed  under  this  method.  They 
are:  Laces  (scarfs,  neckwear,  trimmings,  ribbons): 
men’s  furnishings ;  corsets ;  domestics ;  gloves :  knit 
underwear ;  muslin  and  silk  underwear ;  draperies ; 
shoes ;  children’s  and  infant’s  wear ;  and  furniture. 


Description  of  the  System 


The  salescheck  is  the  source  of  information.  Whether 
the  sales  checks  can  be  used  before  or  after  auditing, 
and  other  details  of  the  method,  must  be  worked  out 
with  the  controller.  In  the  case  described  in  this  art’d- . 
the  original  sales  ch“ck  is  used  after  the  auditin«T 
making  the  sales  record  available  three  to  five  days  after 
the  sale  is  made. 

The  clerical  goes  thrc'gh  the  sales  checks  one  hv  o”'', 
and  marks  down  the  price  of  the  merchandise  sold  on 
a  worksheet  opposite  the  corre''t  classification  on  t'^'‘ 
departmental  classification  list.  The  classifications,  as 
illustrated  below,  are  listed  on  a  strip  which  is  attached 
to  the  worksheet — a  new  work  sheet  being  used  each 
day : 

Example  of  a  Classification  List 


Aprons 

Caps 

Sets 

Red  jackets 
I.onnsiins  robes 
Children’s  cotton 
combinations. 
bloomers 
gowns 
pajamas 
slips 
waists 

Children’s  silk 
bloomers 
combinations 
gowns 
slips 


Ch'ldren’s  flannel 
gowns 
pajamas 

Children’s  rayon 
bloomers 
combinations 
gowns 
paiamas 
slins 

Coolie  coats 

Cotton 
bandeaux 
bloomers 
chemises 
corset  covers 
dance  sets 
drawers 
gowns 


pajamas 
step-ins 
slips 
panties 
Paris  undies 
Flannelette 
gowns 
pajamas 
F’ct'ernicks 
Knit 

bloomers 

skirts 

slips 

Misses’  cotton 
bloomers 
pajamas 
slips 

Misses’  silk  slips 


Phillippine  gowns 

step-ins 

bed  jackets 

Pongee 

Rayon 

bloomers 

bandeaux 

bloomers 

chemises 

bloomers 

chemises 

gowns 

chemises 

gowns 

pajamas 

combinations 

pajamas 

panties 

dance  sets 

panties 

shorties 

gowns 

slips 

slips 

pajamas 

step-ins 

step-ins 

panties 

dance  sets 

dance  sets 

shorts 

Silks 

skirts 

slips 

bandeaux 

vests 

The  daily  total  of  each  price  and  classification  is 
put  on  another  sheet,  the  daily  sales  record,  opposite  the 
date  and  under  the  price.  One  or  more  sheets  are 
u.sed  for  each  classification.  The  week’s  sales  are  sum¬ 
marized  in  red  in  the  space  for  the  seventh  day.  The 
monthly  total  is  also  put  in  red  at  the  Ixittom  of  the 
form.  The  table  below  will  serve  to  illustrate  how  this 
is  done: 


SILK  CHEMISES 

Date 

Number 

$1.95 

Sold 

$2.95 

At 

$3.95 

ete. 

I 

— 

— 

— 

2 

6 

1 

— 

3 

13 

6 

— 

4 

4 

6 

— 

5 

4 

4 

— 

6 

1 

8 

6 

(zveckly  total  —  in  7 

19 

26 

— 

red)  8 

47 

51 

7 

30 

1 

3 

— 

31 

3 

2 

1 

(Monthlv  total  — 

in  red ) 

252 

276 

34 

The  totals  for  the  month  are  listed  on  a  monthly 
summary  sheet,  one  sheet  or  more  Ijeing  used  for  each 
classification,  as  with  the  daily  sales  record.  The  month¬ 
ly  summary  sheet  gives  a  picture  of  the  activities  of 
sales  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

Steps  in  Starting  the  System 

It  is  first  advisable  to  analyze  the  supply  of  sales 
checks  for  several  days  or  weeks  and  note  the  natural 
names  given  by  the  sales  }ieople  to  the  various  kinds 
of  merchandise.  It  may  lie  found  that  the  same  mer¬ 
chandise  is  being  marked  by  two  different  names,  as 
for  instance  “flannel”  and  “outing”.  This  should  be 
considered  before  the  .standard  classification  list  is  made 
up.  Moreover,  in  some  departments  it  is  necessary  to 
use  definite  names  of  the  merchandise;  and  it  is  often 
desired  to  specify  the  material  such  as  “Ctn  gowns”, 
“Phil(ippine)  gowns”,  “rayon  gowns”,  etc.,  or  the  type 
of  merchandise  such  as  “R(uffled)  curtains”,  “FOat 
curtains”,  etc.  In  other  cases  the  importance  of  the 
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BULLOCK’S- 

WILSHIRE 


A  NEW  CHAPTER  IN 
WORLD  RETAILING 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY, 

Say  you  saw  it  iit  THE  BULLETIN 


STRIKINGLY  new  in  its  conception  and 
in  every  phase  of  its  decoration  and 
equipment  Bullock’s-Wilshire,  Los  Angeles, 
is  truly  a  new  chapter  in  world  retailing. 
It  is  a  store  where  reality  outruns  anticipation  ...  a  village  of  specialty  shops 
each  so  different  from  the  other  or  anything  that  has  gone  before  that  comparison 
is  difficult.  Yet  with  all  the  emphasis  which  has  been  put  upon  the  beauty  of  design 
and  fixture  .  .  .  practical  service  has  not  been  overlooked.  That  is  why  complete 
National  Cash  Register  equipment  of  registers  and  charge  phones  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  parts  of  this  new  and  beautiful  store  and  Bullock’s  customers  receive 
the  finest  possible  service  on  both  cash  and  charge  sales. 


I 


* 
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CHILDREN’S  DEPARTMENT 

Weekly  Sales  Report — April  l^th  to  19th 

Bands . (Price)  $.25 

$.39 

$.50 

$.75 

$1.00 

y 

(^No.  sold) 

0 

0 

17 

16 

0 

Blouses — boys’ . 

1.00 

1.50 

girls’ 

1.00 

$1.50 

$1.95 

$2.50 

$2.95 

5 

21 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Bonnets  &  Caps  .... 

.75 

1.00 

1.50 

1.95 

2.50 

2.95 

3.95 

4.95 

15 

12 

21 

29 

9 

10 

7 

1 

Infants’  coats . 

5.95 

7.50 

10.00 

12.50 

3.95 

7.95 

6 

5 

5 

2 

2 

3 

Coats — 2  to  6 . 

5.95 

7.50 

10.00 

12.50 

15.00 

9 

23 

37 

7 

21 

Coats — 7  to  14 . 

7.95 

10.00 

12.50 

15.00 

19.50 

24.50 

29.50 

25 

6 

9 

24 

6 

0 

1 

Etc. 

Form  A 


item  may  necessitate  noting  the  size  of  the  garment 
or  the  brand  name  on  the  sales  checks. 

After  the  classifications  are  decided  on,  instructions 
for  the  sales  people  should  be  written  out  and  given  to 
each  one.  It  will  sometimes  be  necessary  for  the  cleri¬ 
cal  to  see  the  sales  clerk  and  find  out  the  material,  style 
or  color  of  the  merchandise  sold.  This  should  be  done 
persistently,  and  the  constant  checking  up  will  impress 
the  selling  force  that  it  is  more  convenient  to  mark  the 
sales  checks  correctly  than  not  to. 

From  the  classification  list,  the  narrow  strip  is  made 
out  with  these  classifications,  usually  in  alphabetioil 
order.  Additions  are  made  for  seasonal  items  and  new 
merchandise  added  to  the  department.  Where  depart¬ 
ments  have  been  price  lined  and  classified  before  the 
system  is  put  in  operation,  the  recording  is  considerably 
easier.  Also,  there  are  fewer  prices  to  mark  and  tally. 

Price  Information 

Where  departments  have  not  been  classified,  the  nu¬ 
merous  prices  will  take  up  a  considerable  amount  of 
space.  A  case  that  might  be  mentioned  is  blankets — 
there  were  over  fifty  different  prices  in  effect  when  the 
recording  first  started.  From  the  information  obtain¬ 
able  over  an  active  pieriod,  the  blankets  were  price  lined 
to  twenty-two  price  lines,  and  eventually  to  sixteen, 
with  the  stock  apportioned  to  the  sales  of  these  prices. 
The  sales  check  recording  of  blankets  has  since  b^en 
supplemented  by  a  record  of  more  detailed  information. 
The  perforated  pin  ticket  is  used  and  the  following  in¬ 
formation  is  recorded ;  manufacturer,  style  number,  size, 
single,  double,  cut  and  bound,  color,  price.  The  sales 
check  records  were  of  considerable  help  in  simplifying 
prices,  establishing  the  proportions  of  stocks  to  the  sales 
and  preparing  for  the  installation  of  more  detailed  re¬ 
cording. 

Clearance  prices  cause  a  variety  of  extra  prices  to 
lie  recorded.  When  the  department  is  price  lined,  the 
established  prices  can  be  definitely  arranged  in  sequence 
and  the  clearance  prices  arranged  on  another  sheet. 
This  is  only  possible,  however,  when  the  clearance  and 
promotional  prices  are  definitely  set  up  differently  from 
the  established  regular  price.  Remnant  jirices  are  better 


transposed  into  dollar  volume  and  listed  in  one  column 
on  the  sales  record. 

Prices  will  often  signify  in  a  general  way  what  the 
merchandise  is.  For  example,  women’s  shoes  may  range 
from  $7.00  to  $18.00,  and  infant’s,  children’s,  misses’ 
and  junior’s  each  at  an  individual  price  from  $2.50  to 
$6.50.  Store  wide  sales  and  departmental  sales  are 
revealed  very  graphically  on  the  daily  record. 

Reports  and  Their  Value 

Weekly  Reports — This  rep»ort  can  be  made  by  send¬ 
ing  the  Daily  Sales  Record  to  the  buyer  each  week, 
after  the  week’s  sales  have  been  summarized  in  red  in  the 
space  of  the  seventh  day  (Sunday),  or  the  more  im¬ 
portant  items  can  be  copied  on  another  sheet  as  illus¬ 
trated  in  Form  A.  This  report  is  generally  informative, 
to  impress  on  the  buyers  the  fact  that  a  few  prices  are 
doing  the  most  business  week  in  and  week  out. 

Monthly  Summary — This  record  gives  at  a  glance  a 
clear  picture  of  the  sales  activity  over  a  season.  Buy¬ 
ing  plans,  price  lines  and  proportions  of  stock  are  de¬ 
termined  from  this  report.  Promotional  sales  prices 
and  the  promotion  of  the  regular  stock,  fastest  sellers, 
and  the  biggest  volume  sellers  are  also  revealed. 

Sales  Analysis — Over  a  p)eriod  of  a  season,  six 
months,  or  a  year,  an  analysis  of  the  sales  reveals  sig¬ 
nificant  facts  regarding  the  operation  of  the  depart¬ 
ments.  Our  analysis  shows  the  best  volume  prices  for 
each  classification,  the  total  volume  of  each  classifica¬ 
tion  and  the  percentage  of  the  business  done  by  the  im¬ 
portant  classifications.  It  reveals  very  strikingly  the 
important  items,  when  to  promote  them,  and  how  much 
to  spend  on  a  classification  for  a  month  or  a  season. 

Daily  Record — For  information  on  the  daily  activity 
for  any  month,  the  daily  sales  record  is  referred  to  and 
shows  graphically  the  selling  activity. 

One  clerical  is  now  operating  these  records  for  eleven 
departments.  The  sales  checks  are  analyzed  as  soon  as 
they  are  audited.  She  makes  a  weekly  report  (two 
copies — one  for  the  merchandise  manager  or  buyer,  and 
one  for  the  general  merchandise  manager)  ;  summarizes 


J.  P.  Allen  &  Co. 


says 


The  Burroughs  Typewriter 
Bookkeeping  Machine  en¬ 
ables  us  to  close  our  books  several 
days  later  in  the  month  .  .  .  and 
affords  us,  in  our  posting,  to  stay 
within  six  to  twelve  hours  of  our  last 
sales  .  .  .  keeps  our  bookkeeping 
department  up-to-date  at  all  times 
.  .  .  and  eliminates  trial  balance 
trouble. 

J.  P.  Allen  &  Company 


OF  ATLANTA 


A  Few  of  the  Reasons  Why  Burroughs  Does 
More  Work,  in  Less  Time  and  at  Less  Cost; 


1.  Post!  ladgar,  statement  and  proof  journal  in  one  operation. 
Adaptable  to  unit  or  dual  plan. 

2.  Flat  surface  for  quick  insertion  and  accurate  alignment  of 
forms.  Speed  of  cylinder  platen  posting. 

3.  Complete  date  —  month,  day  and  year— printed  by  the 
depression  of  one  key,  or  automatically  if  desired. 

4.  Automatic  alignment  of  figures— dollars  under  dollars,  cents 
under  cents. 

5.  Automatic  tabulation  between  coiumns  and  automatic  punc¬ 
tuation  of  amounts. 

6.  Balances  and  totals  printed  with  one  key  depression.  (No 
copying  from  dials.) 


7.  Errors  in  key  depressions  may  be  corrected  before  amount  is 
printed  or  added. 

8.  Closed  account  automatically  designated  with  symbol  "O". 

9.  Keyboards— typewriter  and  adding  machine  — condensed 
into  small  area  for  efficient  operation. 

10.  Credit  balances  automatically  computed,  printed  in  red  and 
designated  with  symbol  "CR". 

11.  Electric  return  of  carriage  speeds  up  the  work  and  lessens 
fatigue. 

12.  A  fast  electric  duplex  adding,  listing  and  subtracting  machine 
for  such  jobs  as  proof-listing  and  general  addition. 


Backed  by  Burroughs  worldwide,  factory  trained,  factory  controlled  service. 


Call  the  local  Burroughs  office  for  more  information  or  for  an  individual  demonstration  of  the 
Burroughs  Typewriter  Bookkeeping  Machine  on  your  own  work  . . .  without  obligation  to  you. 

burroughs  adding  machine  company,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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the  sales  for  the  monthly  record ;  and  makes  out  new 
sheets  each  month  for  the  daily  records. 

Advantages  of  the  System 

The  particular  advantages  of  this  system  are  (1) 
that  merchandise  information  can  be  obtained  at  a  very 
low  expense  (only  one  clerical  is  employed  for  eleven 
departments  in  the  case  being  described,  and  the  forms 


are  mimeographed)  ;  and  (2)  that  information  can  be 
obtained  currently  and  can  be  used  ini  reordering  so  as 
to  prevent  merchandise  being  ordered  according  to 
stock  records  rather  than  according  to  sale  methods. 
It  thus  overcomes  the  general  objections  to  a  merchan¬ 
dise  control  system,  i.e.,  the  expense  of  compiling  the 
information  and  the  lateness  with  which  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  frequently  made  available  for  use. 


A  Unit  Stock  Control  for  Hosiery 


IN  the  March,  1930  issue  of  The  Bulletin  an  au¬ 
tomatic  reorder  system  of  control  for  hosiery  was 
described.  Some  stores,  particularly  those  carrying 
higher  price  lines,  are  maintaining  a  perpetual  piece  or 
unit  control  of  hosiery  by  the  detachable  stub  method — 
the  same  as  is  used  in  the  ready-to-wear  department. 

The  following  system  is  being  used  successfully  in 
one  of  our  member  stores :  The  merchandise  of  the 
hosiery  department  is  divided  into  divisions  as  Chiffon, 
Pure  Dye,  Lisle,  Wool,  Silk  and  Wool,  etc. 

For  each  of  the  major  divisions  subdivisions,  like 
Service,  Semi-Service,  etc.,  and  price  lines  are  estab¬ 
lished.  For  each  color  of  each  price  of  each  subdivision 
a  perpetual  inventory  card  is  made  out.  (Form  1.) 
These  cards  are  then  arranged  first  by  division,  next 
by  subdivision,  then  by  prices  under  each  subdivision, 
then  by  colors  (alphabetically)  under  each  price. 

Orders  are  analyzed  by  the  departmental  clerical  on 
a  Posting  Sheet.  Form  2,  and  then  posted  to  "Orders” 
on  Form  1  in  black.  When  the  merchandise  is  received 
the  invoice  is  analyzed  in  a  similar  manner  on  the  Post¬ 
ing  Sheet  and  posted  to  the  Received  line  of  Form  1 
in  black. 

Every  pair  of  hosiery  is  ticketed  with  a  small  jier- 
forated  marking  ticket.  It  is  from  this  ticket  that  sales 
information  is  obtained.  When  a  sale  is  made  the  stub 
is  detached  and  placed  in  a  box  provided  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  These  are  collected  in  the  morning  by  the  depart- 
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(Continued 


mental  clerical  and  analyzed  on  the  Posting  Sheet  (Form 
2 )  and  then  posted  to  the  Sales  line  of  Form  1  in  black. 
The  information  on  the  marking  ticket  is  as  follows: 
Retail 

Style — Division 
Color — Code 
Size 

Credits  and  refunds  are  analyzed  from  the  credit  and 

Markdowns  to  a  price  and  transfers  from  a  depart- 
refund  book  and  posted  to  the  Sales  line  of  Form  1. 
ment  are  entered  on  the  Received  line  of  Form  1  in 
red  from  markdown  books  and  transfer  slips  respective¬ 
ly.  Before  any  goods  are  sent  back  to  the  manufacturer 
they  are  listed  and  analyzed  on  the  Posting  Sheet  and 
entered  in  the  Received  line  of  Form  1  in  red. 

Stock  on  hand  is  figured  daily  on  Form  1  by  adding 
to  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  lieginning  of  the  day  all 
receipts  and  credits  and  subtracting  all  sales  and  returns 
to  manufacturers. 

It  may  readily  be  seen  that  a  summary  can  be  drawn 
off  as  often  as  is  desired  and  by  any  classification  de¬ 
sired. 

(>n  hand  figures  are  obtained  from  the  perpetaal 
inventory  (Form  1). 

On  order  figures  are  obtained  from  Perpetual  In¬ 
ventory  Card  (Form  1)  or  outstanding  file. 

Total  liability  figures  are  obtained  by  totalling  on 
hand  and  on  order. 

Weekly  sales  figures  are  taken  from  totals  of  daily 
posting  sheets  (Form  2). 

Monthly  sales  and  season  sales  are  obtained  by  add¬ 
ing  this  week’s  sales  to  totals  reported  on  weekly  sum¬ 
mary  of  last  week. 
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Resource! u  I  ness 

and  the  World  of  Undeveloped  Resources 


PHILADELPHIA  ST.  LOUIS  TULSA 

PITTSBURGH  ST.  PAUL  ^a'ACO 

PORTLAND,  MK.  SAN  ANTONIO  WASHINGTON 

PROVIDENCE  SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEELING 

READING  SEATTLE  WILMINGTON. 

RICHMOND  TAMPA  WINSTON-SAL 

ROCHESTER  TOLEDO  YOUNGSTOWN 


MEMPHIS 

MIAML 

MILWAUKEE 

MINNEAPOLIS 

NEW  ORLEANS 

NEW  YORK 

OMAHA 


CHICAGO 

CINCINNATI 

CLEVELAND 

COLUMBUS 

DALLAS 

DAVENPORT 

DAYTON 


DENVER 

DETROIT 

ERIE 

FORT  WAYNE 
PORT  WORTH 
GRAND  RAPIDS 
HOUSTON 


HUNTINGTON,  W.VA. 
INDIANAPOLIS 
JACKSON,  MISS. 
KALAMAZOO 
KANSAS  CITY 
LOS  ANGELES 
LOUISVILLE 
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J.  W.  JAY 
Mandel  Bros. 
Chicago,  Ill. 


w.  c.  McDermott 

Woodward  &  Lothrop 
Washington,  D.  C. 


JAY  PECK 

The  Emporium- Capwell  Corp. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


H.  J.  WATSON 
The  C.  O.  Miller  Co. 
Stamford,  Conn. 


J.  H.  WILLIAMS 
Associated  Dry  Goods  Corporation  of 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Past  Chairmen 

M.  FORMAN  ♦E.  D.  HUSSEY 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.  Jordan  Marsh  Co. 

New  York  City  Boston,  Mass. 

.•\t  the  annual  meeting  held  during  the  Concurrent  Conventions  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Mr.  Cosgriff  was  reelected  as  Chairman.  The  other  officers  are 
completing  unexpired  terms. 


J.  E.  GRIFFITH 


The  Namm  Store 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


E.  F.  COSGRIFF 


W.  T.  Grant  Co. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


In  the  business  world  of  undeveloped  re- 
soiu'ces,  man’s  own  Resourcefulness  is  the 
most  alluring  and  the  most  desirable  of  de¬ 
velopment. 

Resourcefulness  is  that  mental  capacity 
which  sees  clearly  how  to  do  the  seemingly 
impossible — and  does  it. 

Modern  Business  demands  it.  Progress 
requires  it.  Notable  success  is  pure  luck 
without  it.  It  discards  old  standards  of  ac¬ 


complishment ;  exacts  a  double  yield  from 
the  soil;  opens  the  skies  to  traffic,  and  turns 
manual  labor  over  to  machines.  It  urge3 
men  to  use  their  brains.  Its  presence  com¬ 
mands  the  highest  premium. 

Modem  Accoimtancy  inspires  and  develops 
Resourcefulness  in  men.With  its  enlightened 
application  of  facts  and  figures,  its  Budget, 
its  System,  Method  and  Order,  it  makes 
men  see  the  possibilities  which  lie  in  their 
world  of  undeveloped  resovirces. 


ERNST  &  ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS  and  AUDITORS-SYSTEM  SERVICE 


Chairman 


Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Traffic  Group 


V  icB'Chairman 
1.  F.  HENRY,  Jr. 
Straw-bridge  &  Clothier 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


R.  G.  BROWN 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Secretary-T  reasurer 
WILLIAM  POHLMANN 
Ed.  Schuster  &  Co. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Directors 


C.  FREDERICKS 
H.  &  S.  Pogue  Company 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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A  Simple  Stock  Control  for  the  Corset  Department 


A  SIMPLE  form  of  stock  control  and  one  that  is 
especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  smaller 
department  is  described  as  follows :  First,  a  separ¬ 
ate  card  or  sheet  is  made  out  for  each  style  number. 
Across  the  top  of  the  card  the  manufacturer,  style, 
cost  and  retail  price  is  written  as  indicated  in  Form 
A.  Space  is  provided  for  markdowns  and  price  changes. 

To  start  the  system,  an  inventory  should  be  taken  of 
the  stock  on  hand  and  the  number  of  items  in  each  style 
listed  by  sizes  on  the  cards.  Inasmuch  as  the  purpose 
of  a  stock  record  system  is  to  maintain  a  balanced  or 
model  stock  the  next  step  in  setting  up  the  system  is  to 
enter  under  each  size,  the  number  of  garments  which 
should  be  on  hand  at  all  times.  This  number  at  first 
may  be  only  a  gfuess,  but  within  a  few  weeks  it  can  be 
adjusted  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  department.  The 
card  will  show  how  many  are  on  hand  and  by  checking 
the  back  orders,  it  will  be  possible  to  determine  the 
number  to  order  for  each  size. 

Inventory  by  sizes  may  be  taken  every  week,  every 


two  weeks  or  once  a  month  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  department.  When  the  number  of  items  on  hand  in 
each  size  has  been  entered  the  buyer  can  readily  deter¬ 
mine  the  number  to  order  and  can  make  out  his  order 
directly  from  the  stock  record.  The  buyer  should  enter 
the  number  ordered  under  each  size  in  a  different  colored 
ink  or  simply  draw  a  circle  around  it  as  indicated  on 
the  form.  At  the  left  of  the  form  there  is  space  for 
entering  the  receipts  by  weeks  and  the  daily  sales.  Sales 
are  not  entered  by  sizes  as  this  information,  if  desired, 
can  be  obtained  by  simply  adding  the  number  of  orders 
which  have  been  placed,  taking  into  consideration  the 
stock  on  hand.  At  each  inventory  the  buyer  can  see 
exactly  how  fast  any  size  is  moving. 

A  daily  record  of  sales  needs  to  be  made  only  for 
the  total  sales  for  each  style  and  not  by  sizes.  The 
form  provides  a  column  for  the  recording  of  receipts  in 
total  and  not  by  sizes  as  the  periodic  inventory  will 
indicate  whether  or  not  the  stocks  are  being  kept  bal¬ 
anced. 


What  Do  You  Know  About  Fashion? 


Miss  Grace  Ely  of  the  Research  Bureau  for  Retail 
Training,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  has  just  completed 
for  the  Personnel  Group  two  very  interesting  studies 
entitled  **The  World  of  Fashion"  and  “Trends  in 
Fashion  Training." 

**The  World  of  Feuhion"  lists  French  names  and 
fashion  terms  with  description  and  the  correct  pro¬ 
nunciation — ^the  Parisian  fashion  openings  or  exhibi¬ 
tions  are  analyzed — the  various  couturiers  who  inau- 
gfurate  and  sponsor  the  mode  are  described — a  resume 
of  the  fashionable  playgrounds  of  the  world  is  given 
and  articles  from  current  magazines  are  quoted  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  various  phases  of  fashion. 

The  second  study,  “Trends  in  Fcuhion  Training" 
which  supplements  “The  World  of  Fashion"  gives  the 


programs,  plans  and  schedules  being  used  by  stores 
promoting  fashion  training,  —  outlines  meetings,  de¬ 
scribes  procedure  for  fashion  shows  and  suggests  other 
methods  of  making  salespeople  conscious  of  fashion 
facts. 

These  studies  are  valuable  not  only  to  Training  Di¬ 
rectors  but  also  to  Sales  Promotion  representatives,  to 
the  Merchandise  Division  and  to  all  departments  whose 
productivity  is  in  some  measure  dependent  upon  fashion 
consciousness. 

Copies  of  these  studies  have  been  sent  to  all  members 
of  the  Personnel  Group.  Additional  copies  may  be 
secured  from  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City,  at  one 
dollar  each. 
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Written  Price-Marks^ 

Price-Marking  Done 
by  Hand 

Is  not  always  legible 

May  not  be  accurate 

Cannot  be  done  quickly 

Adds  to  the  cost  of  merchandising 

May  create  doubt  in  the  minds  of  customers 

Delays  putting  merchandise  on  sale 

Is  often  a  “hit-and-miss”  proposition 

Detracts  from  appearance  of  merchandise 

Creates  a  waste  of  tickets  and  tags 

Is  an  expense 


Printed  Price-Marks-^ 

Price-Marking  Done 
with  a  “MONARCH' 

Is  always  legible 
Is  certain  to  be  accurate 
Can  be  done  rapidly 
Saves  time  and  money 
Instills  confidence 
Speeds  up  sales 
Is  part  of  a  definite  system 
Lends  tone  to  merchandise 
Saves  tickets  and  tags 
Is  an  investment 


No  matter  how  little  your  Price-Marking  is  now  costing  you — no  matter  how 
much  time  you  now  believe  your  clerks  have  in  which  to  do  your  Price- 
Marking,  we  can,  we  are  sure,  prove  to  you  that  the  “MONARCH”  Marking 
System  will  save  time  and  increase  efficiency,  thereby  greatly  reducing  your 
present  merchandising  costs. 

Write  to  us  and  we  will  show  YOU  in  YOUR  store  just  how  we  can  assist  you. 


®l)e  iKonarct)  iHarking  i^pistem 


DAYTON,  OHIO 


TVw  ‘Marking  and  licketcAUadiingDnUti^ 


^iceMari^ing Si/siems  for^T^tail  StoresC 


Sav  ynti  saw  U  m  THU  BULLETIN 
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Training  Department — C.  F.  Hovey  Co. 

By  Irene  Beers,  Director  of  Training,  C.  F.  Hovey  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  C.  F.  Hovey  Company,  one  of  Boston’s  oldest 
department  stores,  employing  approximately  one 


J_  department  stores,  employing  approximately  one 
thousand  people,  has  a  training  staff  of  three  full 
time  people,  and  part  time  of  one  other  person  not 
charged  directly  to  this  department.  As  a  division,  the 
training  department  is  responsible  directly  to  the  con¬ 
troller  and  store  manager  for  the  maintenance  of  store 
systems  and  the  training  of  store  members. 

The  brief  organization  chart  below  will  show  the 
training  activities  of  the  various  members  of  this  de¬ 
partment. 

The  training  program  is  based  upon  a  six  month’s 
plan  presented  to  and  approved  by  the  Firm  at  an 
operating  lx)ard  meeting.  This  plan  is  a  broad,  general 
one  and  does  not  include  routine  activities  as  may  lie 
seen  by  this  sample  program. 


3.  Have  training  department  study  the  monthly 
promotion  plan  in  order  to  work  more  effectively 
with  merchandise  office,  advertising  and  display 
departments  by  seeing  that  salespeople  selling 
mercandise  related  to  specially  advertised  arti¬ 
cles  are  thoroughly  informed  about  them  in  order 
to  do  suggestive  selling. 


II.  Fashion  Training — (Add  one  person  to  devote 
major  time  to  this  work). 


TRAINING  PROGRAM— SPRING  1930 

I.  Merchandise  Training  and  Sales  Promotion. 

1.  Strengthen  merchandise  training  of  salespeople 
by  buyers,  through  additional  assistance  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  carrying  out  department  meetings. 

2.  Supervise,  through  oral  review,  training  given 
in  sales  department. 


1.  Continue  fashion  training  program  already  in 
effect. 

2.  Hold  tree  meetings  on  fashion  with  all  ready-to- 
wear  and  accessory  salespeople,  and  the  ready- 
to-wear  merchandise  manager. 

3.  Special  fashion  training  program  for  gloves, 
bags,  hosiery  and  shoes. 

4.  Ready-to-wear  salespeople  to  attend  “Fashion 
and  the  Consumer”  course  given  by  Retail  Trade 
Board. 

5.  Prepare  late  spring  and  early  summer  fashion 
bulletins  for  salespeople. 


Organization  Chart  of  Training  Activities  at 
C.  H.  Hovey  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


TRAINING  DIRECTOR- 


ASSISTANT 


Fashion  Bulletins 

Fashion  clipping 
scrapbooks  for  sales 
departments. 

Fashion  meetings  with 
salespeople 

Teaching  Color,  Line, 
Design 

Principles  of  Dept. 
Display 

Vocabulary  Training 

Follow-up  Shopping 
Reports 


Planning  and  execution  of 
all  training  programs 
Maintenance  of  store  sys-. 
terns,  planning  and 
installation  of  new  systems 
Executive  training 
Leadership  training 
Training  of  Floor  Supts. 
Supervision  of  dept,  meet¬ 
ings 

Asst,  buyers’  training 
Contingent  training 
Saturday  Specials 
Special  meetings  with 
selling  depts. 

Monthly  meetings  with  all 
salespeople 


ASSISTANT 


Store  Regulations 
Salescheck  system 
Cashier  training 
Directory  training 
Error  Follow-up 
Newcomers’  Sales¬ 
manship 

Follow-up  on  Mdse. 

Training 
Interview  on 

Shopping  Reports 


PART  TIME 
ASSISTANT 


Elevator  Training 
System 
Follow-up  on 
wrong  addresses 
Packers’  Training 


The  Waj^  With  People 

Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for  Retail  Store — THE  PERSONNEL  GROUP 
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Ilf,  Assistant  Buyers. 

1.  Course  in  buyer’s  arithmetic. 

2.  Discussion  of  personal  leadership  for  members 
of  fall  resource  group — carrying  on  work  begun 
in  October  and  November. 

IV.  Miscellaneous. 

1.  Department  meetings  on  merchandise  and  ser¬ 
vice  in  sales  departments. 

2.  Intensive  service  shopping  campaign. 

3.  Work  with  elevator  operators. 

V.  Store-wide  Campaigns, 

1.  Revision  of  Want  Slip  and  general  store  wide 
training  program. 

2.  Campaign  to  reduce  customer  returns. 

3.  Campaign  to  reduce  number  of  “Send”  sales. 

4.  Fur-storage  Campaign. 

TYPICAL  WEEKLY  PROGRAMS 

This  program  is  then  broken  down  on  a  monthly 
and  a  weekly  basis,  and  the  progress  made  is  shown  by 
the  monthly  rejwrt  of  the  training  division.  A  typical 
weekly  program  showing  routine  and  new  work  is 
quoted  here  as  an  example: 

Monday  1.  Instruct  superintendents,  8:30  A.  M., 
cashiers’,  8:50-9:15,  and  salespeople  on 
clerk  wrap  machines,  9:30-10:00-10:30- 
3 :30,  on  change  in  system  of  handling 
cash  credits. 


2.  Train  assistant  in  Dept.  725  to  act  as 
relief  for  superintendent. 

3.  Check  errors. 

4.  Salesmanship  for  newcomers,  9:00-9:55. 

5.  Check  fashion  clippings  sent  to  Gloves, 
Hosiery,  and  Bags. 

Tuesday  1.  Meeting  with  elevator  ojierators  — 
changes  in  directory.  Discuss  service 
shopping  reports,  8:^. 

2.  Demonstration  sale  in  Sub-Deb  depart¬ 
ment,  8:50. 

3.  Salesmanship,  9 :00-9 :55. 

4.  Interview  on  shopping  reports. 

5.  Check  errors. 

6.  Prepare  special  system  for  new  line  in 
Electrical  Goods. 

Wednesday  1.  Departmental  meeting  in  Knit  Under¬ 
wear,  8:30-9:00. 

2.  Instruction  for  new  salesmen  in  Electri¬ 
cal  Goods,  9 :00-3 :30. 

3.  Prepare  for  Fashion  meeting. 

4.  Interview  on  shopping  rejx^rts. 

5.  Arrange  for  meetings  on  Washability. 

6.  Check  errors. 

Thursday  1.  Work  on  revision  of  Credit  Authoriza¬ 
tion  System  instruction  —  Electrical 
Goods — Attend  fashion  meeting. 


SAVE  THE  FINGERS 

AND  THE  MERCHANDISE 

You  do  both  by  using  the  new  Kimball  “Silver-tipt”  pin  tickets. 
The  pins  have  perfectly  round  points  that  will  not  prick,  cut. 
scratch,  tear  or  in  any  way  injure  fingers  or  merchandise.  They 
are  also  fastest  to  attach,  hence  most  economical  to  use. 

You  tvill  nant  to  see  ^^Silver-tipt'* 
so  write  us  for  samples  now. 

A.  KIMBALL  CO. 

Established  1S76 

307  West  Broadway  New^  York,  N.  Y. 
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2.  Salesmanship,  9  .-OO-P  :55. 

3.  Interview  on  shopping  reports. 

4.  Check  errors. 

5.  Directory  test. 

Friday  1.  Fashion  Meeting  of  Salespeople — 3rd 
floor,  8:50  A.  M. 

2.  Meeting  in  Rug  Dept.,  9:00-10:00  if 
possible. 

3.  System  review. 

4.  Check  errors. 

5.  System  for  new  specials,  2 :30  P.  M. 

6.  Work  on  Credit  Authorization. 

Saturday  1.  Saturday  Specials,  8:45-9:15  A.  M. — 
fashion  information,  daily  ad ;  suggestive 

selling. 

2.  Fashion  Meeting  —  Salespeople  —  2nd 
floor,  8:50-9:00  A.  M. 

3.  System  for  new  specials,  9:15  and  3:30. 

4.  Check  shopping  reports.  Place  Depts. 
for  next  week’s  shopping. 

CENTRALIZED  AND  DECENTRALIZED 
INSTRUCTION 

Centralized  instruction  is  given  in  those  subjects 
which  cannot  be  successfully  or  economically  handled 
in  the  sales  department  or  in  general  floor  meetings. 
.“Ml  system,  salesmanship,  leadership,  care  of  fabrics 
instruction,  etc.,  is  handled  in  the  training  department 
as  this  is  more  economical  of  time.  This  training  is 
given  between  nine  and  eleven  in  the  morning.  Syscem 
instruction  is  given  in  the  afternoons  as  well — at  2:30 
if  it  is  the  first  system  lesson — other  system  lessons 
at  3 :30.  Meetings  of  ready-to-wear  and  accessory  sales¬ 
people  with  the  ready-to-wear  merchandise  manager 
are  held  every  two  months  in  the  training  department. 
The  program  of  fashion  training  is  worked  out  by  the 
merchandise  manager  and  the  training  director  and  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  former.  Training  for  assistant  buyers 
is  also  centralized,  as  is  work  with  floor  superintendents. 

Such  instruction  as  Textiles  and  Color,  Line  and 
Design,  is  given  through  a  combination  of  centralized 
and  de-centralized  training.  Basic  principles  and  gen¬ 
eral  background  training  is  given  to  groups  of  sales¬ 
people  from  various  departments  and  the  application 
to  an  individual  department’s  mercandise  made  in  meet¬ 
ings  held  in  the  sales  department  by  means  of  discus¬ 
sions  and  demonstration  sales. 

Bi-monthly  fashion  meetings  with  salespeople  are 
conducted  on  the  floor  by  a  member  of  the  training 
department,  as  was  shown  in  the  typical  weekly  pro¬ 
gram.  At  these  meetings  one  or  more  complete  cos¬ 
tumes  are  presented  and  discussed,  and  all  salespeople 
on  the  floor  attend  the  meeting  which  is  held  at  8:50 
A.  M.  in  one  of  the  sales  departments  on  that  floor. 
Service  shopping  reports  prove  a  valuable  means  of 
follow-up  on  this  type  of  training. 

Discussion  Course  in  “Personal  Leadership 
in  Retail  Management*’ 

The  outline  of  a  discussion  course  in  “Personal  Lead¬ 
ership  in  Retail  Management’’  given  to  groups  of  sales 
department  managers  and  also  to  head  floor  superin¬ 
tendents  is  offered  as  an  example  of  centralized  train¬ 


ing  for  executives.  The  course  consisted  of  eight,  fifty 
minute  meetings,  the  content  of  which  were  based  on 
“Personal  Leadership  in  Industry’’  by  Craig  and  Chart¬ 
ers.  These  were  held  once  a  wedc  during  store  hours, 
in  a  small  conference  room,  and  were  conducted  by  the 
training  director.  The  subjects  covered  were : 


1.  Forcefulness. 

2.  Prestige  of  the  Executive. 

3.  Showing  a  Personal  Interest  in  Subordinates. 

4.  Inspiring  Confidence  of  Subordinates. 

5.  Kindliness  and  Firmness. 

6.  The  reprimand. 

7.  Training  on  the  job. 

8.  Self  developement  training  in  leadership. 


A  personal  rating  chart  based  on  points  covered  in 
these  discussions  was  made  out  by  members  of  the 
group  for  estimate  of  their  individual  qualities  and 
abilities.  In  some  cases,  group  members  brought  these 
ratings  to  the  training  director  to  discuss  problems; 
the  training  director  rated  members  of  the  group  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  self  rating  at  the  beginning  of  the  group 
meetings,  at  the  end  of  the  course,  and  three  months 
later. 

This  series  of  discussions  when  given  to  department 
managers  was  opened  by  the  President  of  the  company. 
The  final  meeting  of  the  floor  superintendent’s  group 
was  conducted  by  the  controller  and  store  manager. 


Non-Selling  Instruction 

A  sample  outline  of  the  instruction  given  to  new 
packers  by  the  training  department  is  included  as  an 
example  of  the  type  of  instruction  given  to  a  non¬ 
selling  division.  This  is  supplemented  in  the  Packing 
Room  and  in  the  Central  Wrap  by  supervised  practice 
in  packing  and  wrapping  under  the  guidance  of  this 
department  head  or  assistant. 


Instructions  to  Packers  and  Central  Wrap 


Time  required — two  hours 


1.  Store  rules  and  regulations. 

2.  Store  system  —  brief  explanation  of  parts  of 
salescheck  and  their  distribution. 

Cash  Check 
Charge  Check 
C.  O.  D.  Check 

Transactions  needing  signatures 
Future  Dates 
“Tomorrow  Sure” 

Old  Delivered 
Part  delivered 
New  Sent 


3.  Examination  of  merchandise  and  salescheck. 

1.  Items 

2.  Prices 

3.  Condition  of  article 


4.  Use  of  packer’s  stamp. 

5.  Importance  of  this  job  to  store  and  to  customer. 


s 


bi 

fo 


Course  for  New  Salespeople 

All  new  salespeople  are  required  to  attend  a  series 
of  six  meetings  to  discuss  store  policies  as  applied  to 
selling  and  principles  of  salesmanship.  These  meetings 
are  given  from  9:00  to  10:00  A.  M.  and  are  conducted 
by  the  training  director  or  an  assistant.  In  the  latter 
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Short-Cuts  to  Economy  — 


The  vast  amount  of  figure  work  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  efficient  running  of  any 
business  demands  that  every  job  be  per¬ 
formed  with  a  minimum  of  time  and  labor. 

By  application  of  the  Monroe  Adding- 
Calculator,  and  its  short-cut  methods,  many 
operating  motions  are  eliminated,  time  is 
conserved,  and  volumes  of  figure  work  are 
turned  out — at  a  lower  cost. 

In  the  Department  Store  field,  Monroe 
(^ers  a  special  machine  with  many  short- 
cutting  features  especially  applicable  to  the 
work.  Its  thirteen  bank  keyboard  permits 
double  operations.  Two  recent  installa¬ 
tions  of  this  model  in  stores  in  Washington 
are  illustrated. 

The  Monroe  representative  in  your 
locality  will  gladly  go  over  your  work  and 
show  you  the  short-cutting  possibilities  of 
the  Department  Store  Mcxiel.  Our  local 
offices  are  listed  in  the  telephone  directories 
of  one  hundred  fifty  cities.  Communicate 
with  the  nearest,  or  write  to  the  main 
offices  at  Orange,  New  Jersey. 


The  Palais  Royal,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C 


The  Hecht  Company,  Washington,  D.  C 


Monroe  KAS  203-13 
The  Department  Store  Machine 


MONROE  CALCULATING  MACHINE  COMPANY  INOORANGE  NEWJERSEY- 
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case,  the  opening  meeting  is  conducted  by  the  head 
of  the  training  department.  A  rating  is  made  by  the 
instructor  upon  completion  of  the  course.  Service 
shopping  reix)rts  are  used  as  a  follow-up  device  and 
to  help  evaluate  the  worth  of  the  course.  Subjects 
covered  are : 

1.  Introduction. 

1.  General  store  policies  —  relation  to  customers, 
types  of  merchandise  carried,  etc. ;  description 
of  stores  average  customer. 

2.  Importance  of  knowing  stock  and  knowing  how 
to  care  for  it. 

3.  Outline  of  what  customers  expect  of  salespeople. 

4.  Production  records  of  salespeople — stress  train¬ 
ing  records  and  discuss  shopping  reports  and 
reasons  for  them. 

5.  Take  up  one  shopping  report — allow  group  to 
rate  it. 

2.  Discussion  of  Buying  Motives. 

1.  Study  of  customer. 

2.  Problems  of  approach. 

3.  Importance  of  display  of  merchandise  by  sales¬ 
people. 

3.  Fitting  Merchandise  Information  to  Customers. 

1.  Discussion  of  what  customers  need  to  know 
about  merchandise. 

2.  Sources  of  merchandise  information. 

3.  Application  of  knowledge  of  buying  motives. 

4.  Meeting  Customers'  Objections. 

1.  Reasons  why  customers  fail  to  buy. 

2.  How  to  deal  with  such  situations. 

3.  Application  of  problems  to  cases. 

5.  Increasing  Sales  by  Suggestion. 

1.  Why  suggestive  selling  is  helpful. 

2.  How,  when  and  what  to  suggest. 

3.  Demonstration  of  suggestive  selling  within  a 
sales  department. 

4.  Demonstration  of  suggestive  selling  in  a  related 
department. 

6a.  Closing  Sale. 

1.  Helping  customer  to  decision. 

2.  Tactful  way  to  bring  customer  in  for  future 
sales. 

b.  Demonstration  Sale. 

1.  One  member  of  group  acts  as  salesj^erson. 

c.  Discussion  of  Sale. 

1.  Discussion  of  sale. 

These  meetings  are  conducted  primarily  as  discus¬ 
sions,  not  lectures.  The  case  method  of  instruction  is 
used  almost  entirely,  as  it  stimulates  discussion  and 
brings  to  light  individual  problems  which  can  either 
l)e  talked  over  in  the  group  meeting  or  by  individual 
•rmference  afterwards. 


Fur  Storage  Campaign 

An  interesting  campaign  to  increase  our  fur  storage 
business  was  conducted  between  April  28th  and  May 
10th  which  may  be  of  interest  as  an  example  of  a  store¬ 
wide  activity.  The  campaign  opened  on  Monday,  April 
28th  at  8 :50  A.  M.  when  the  merchandise  managers 
held  floor  meetings  explaining  the  campaign,  its  pur- 
ix)se,  and  offering  eighteen  prizes  (three  for  Down¬ 
stairs  Store,  six  for  street  floor,  three  each  for  second 
and  third  floors,  three  for  combination  of  fourth  and 
fifth  floors)  to  those  salespeople  securing  the  greatest 
number  of  fur  storage  calls.  A  separate  prize  was 
offered  to  the  Service  Desk  securing  the  ma.ximum 
number  of  calls  and  one  prize  each  was  awarded  to  the 
Telephone  Order  section.  Adjustment  Office  and  Open 
Accounts.  A  pamplet  giving  a  resume  of  this  plan 
was  given  to  each  associate  at  the  meeting.  The  depart¬ 
ments  leading  in  the  number  of  storage  calls  were 
lX)sted  daily  on  the  bulletin  board.  Interest  was  stimu¬ 
lated  by  feature  write-ups  in  the  Periscope,  which  is  a 
small  flyer  distributed  daily  to  associates  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  outstanding  merchandise  events. 

Other  Courses  and  Activities 

In  addition  to  the  courses  already  mentioned  the 
following  is  a  list  of  other  courses  and  training  activi¬ 
ties  : 

Contingent  training  program. 

Training  program  for  Christmas  coaches. 

Training  of  service  shoppers — planning  shopping 
lists,  interviewing  salespeople  on  reports — going 
over  report  with  department  manager. 

Handling  of  errors  on  saleschecks  and  cash  regis¬ 
ters. 

Follow-up  on  wrong  addresses. 

Preparation  of  fashion  bulletins. 

Preparation  of  fashion  scrapbooks  for  various  sales 
departments. 

Making  surveys  of  systems  used  in  non-selling 
departments. 

( )ther  activities  might  be  included  in  this  list  but  it 
is  best  to  conclude  with  a  paraphrase  of  a  well  known 
proverb — 

“Man’s  work  is  from  sun  to  sun,  but  training 
work  is  never  done.” 


The  Sophistry  of  Taxation 

Speaking  of  taxes — and  who  is  not? — the  tax  collector 
now  demands  from  each  of  us  one  day’s  labor  out  of 
each  week.  All  of  us,  men,  women,  and  children,  earn 
yearly  around  80  billion  dollars.  Our  tax  bill  is  nearly 
13  billion — one-sixth  of  our  total  earning  capacity. 

When  the  individual  understands  clearly  that  he  pays 
the  bill,  he  will  consider  more  carefully  increased  gov¬ 
ernment  appropriations  and  services.  If  each  man  who 
signs  a  i>etition  or  writes  a  letter  to  a  congressman  or 
state  legislator,  urging  a  public  expenditure,  were  re¬ 
quired  by  law  to  enclose  his  check  for  his  part  of  the 
expense,  there  would  l)e  sharper  scrutiny  of  such  pro¬ 
posed  activities. — Merle  Thorpe — Nation's  Business. 
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ARE  INVENTORIES 
A  POSITIVE  GUIDE  ? 


The  averase  stock  shortase  runs  From  2%  to  5%  oF  sales.  This  means  a  loss  of 
From  $2.00  to  $5.00  out  oF  every  $100.00  in  sales.  Why  should  any  business 
be  compelled  to  absorb  these  losses?  What  ironclad  assurance  is  there  that 
inventory  figures  are  a  positive  guide? 

The  principal  Factor  entering  into  the  compilation  oF  inventory  Figures  is  the 
human  Factor,  and  where  the  human  Factor  is  involved,  accuracy  is  uncertain. 
Carelessness,  neglect,  errors.  Failure  to  take  mark-downs  and  mark-ups,  neg¬ 
ligent  crediting,  unrecorded  transFers,  intentional  manipulation,  etc.,  all  enter 
into  the  building  oF  inventory  Figures. 

Many  disclosures  have  been  made  by  our  organization  where  trusted  sales¬ 
people  have  resorted  to  systematic  manipulation  over  a  period  oF  years.  The 
cumulative  losses  thus  sustained  have  Frequently  amounted  to  many  thousands 
of  dollars,  yet  the  existence  of  these  conditions  has  not  always  been  indi¬ 
cated  by  inventory  Figures. 

Where  stock  shortages  are  unusually  high,  the  need  oF  applying  proper  cor¬ 
rective  measures  is  readily  seen.  In  many  instances,  where  the  percentage  oF 
stock  shortages  has  been  accepted  as  being  normal  and  reasonable,  our  co¬ 
operation  has  disclosed  glaring  cases  oF  manipulation  by  salespeople,  and 
otherwise  ineFficient  and  careless  store  operation. 

Obviously,  control  oF  the  human  Factor  cannot  be  disregarded,  irrespective  oF 
whether  inventory  losses  are  large  or  apparently  small. 

In  Willmark  Service,  a  most  eFfective  and  economical  method  oF  strengthen¬ 
ing  control  and  simpliFying  supervision  is  Found. 

Willmark  Service,  established  For  13  years,  is  now  enabling  over  5,500  stores 
in  42  states  to  maximize  the  selling  capacity  oF  salespeople  and  minimize 
actual  losses. 


WILLMARK  SERVICE  SYSTEM 

INC 

250  W  57th  St.  New  York  City 


An  effective  safeguard 


against  human  frailties 


Traveling  all  over  all  the  time 


Chicago 

Buffalo 

Pittsburgh  Dallas  Milwaukee 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Boston  Detroit  Cleveland 


San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
Philadelphia  Washington,  D.  C 
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Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Personnel  Group  i 

Chairman 

Chairman  Emeritus 

Secretary-Treasurer 

♦RUTH  FAGUNDUS 

♦LUCINDA  W.  PRINCE 

♦MARTHA  DOUGLAS  1 

Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co. 

Prince  School 

James  McCreery  &  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

of  Store  Service  Education 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Directors 

ROLAND  ALLEN 

♦RUTH  P.  CHAPIN 

NATALIE  KNEELAND 

L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co. 

Wm.  Hengerer  Co.  Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training  1 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

University  of  Pittsburgh  ,1 

1  MAMES  S.  SCHOFF  ♦RICHARD  NEUSTADT  FREDONIA  J.  RINGO  WALTER  S.  YOUNG  |l 

'  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.  Hahn 

Department  Stores,  Inc.  Mandel  Bros. 

Bullock’s  1 

Newark,  N.  J. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  1 

EDMUND  LEARNED 

ADELAIDE  B.  LAURENCE 

♦HELEN  RICH  NORTON  | 

Graduate  School 

Burdine,  Inc. 

The  Halle  Bros.  Co. 

of  Business  Administration 

Miami,  Fla. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Harvard  University 

♦Executive  Committee 

Amendment  of  New  York  State  Labor  Law 


The  legislature  in  New  York  State  has  recently 
amended  the  labor  law  as  it  relates  to  the  hours  of 
labor  of  women  employees  in  mercantile  establish¬ 
ments. 

The  change  in  the  law  that  is  arousing  the  most 
criticism  among  New  York  State  merchants  is  the  lack 
of  flexibility  in  the  provision  referring  to  overtime 
work.  Under  the  former  law,  women  were  permitted 
seventy-eight  hours  overtime  during  the  year,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  usual  schedule  of  six  eight  hour  days  each 
week.  (Chritmas  week  is  not  included  under  the  law.) 
According  to  the  recent  amendment,  to  take  advantage 
of  this  overtime  in  a  store,  the  law  states  that  “the  total 
employment  of  such  female  in  any  week  in  any  such 
calendar  year  shall  not  exceed  five  days  or  five  days 
and  a  shorter  work  day  of  no  more  than  four  and  one- 
half  hours  including  such  overtime  employment”.  Ap¬ 
parently  this  clause  means  that  women  whose  regular 
schedule  of  hours  is  five  days  of  nine  hours  and  one 
day  of  four  and  one-half  hours  (total  49 hours)  ma\ 
work  overtime,  but  that  women  whose  regular  schedule 
of  hours  is  six  days  of  eight  hours  (total  48  hours) 
may  not  work  overtime. 

After  the  first  of  June,  when  the  Industrial  Com¬ 
missioner  promises  to  present  some  plan  of  administra¬ 
tion  and  enforcement,  our  Association  will  be  better  able 
to  advise  our  inquiring  New  York  State  members  what 
schedules  of  hours  will  conform  to  the  new  law.  For 
the  present,  the  Labor  Department  is  not  taking  any 
action  or  it  not  approving  specific  schedules  of  hours, 
until  after  the  Industrial  Commissioner  and  the  deputy- 
conunissioner  have  completed  their  series  of  conferences 
with  merchants  in  various  New  York  cities. 

Since  our  offices  have  received  numerous  requests 
from  members  for  copies  of  the  new  law,  the  law  is 
reproduced  here  in  its  entirety: 


AN  ACT 

To  amend  the  labor  law.  in  relation  to  days  and 

hours  of  labor  of  women  in  mercantile  establishments. 
“Section  181.  Females  over  sixteen.  Except  from  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  day  of  December  to  the  following  twenty-fourth  of 
December,  inclusive,  no  female  over  sixteen  years  of  age  shall 
oe  employed  in  or  in  connection  with  any  mercantile  establish¬ 
ment  : 

a.  More  than  six  days  or  forty-eight  hours  in  any  week, 
except  as  provided  in  subdivisions  b  and  c  of  this  section; 

b.  More  than  eight  hours  in  any  day,  except  that  she  may 
be  employed  nine  hours  on  one  day  of  each  week,  in  order  to 
make  one  or  more  shorter  work  days  in  the  week,  in  which 
event  she  may  be  employed  on  five  days  of  the  week  at  not 
tj  exceed  nine  hours  on  each  of  such  days  and  not  more  than 
lour  and  one-half  hours  on  such  shorter  work  day  and  not  in 
excess  altogether  of  forty-nine  and  one-half  hours  in  each 
week ; 

c.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  a  and  b 
and  in  addition  to  the  hours  of  work  therein  authorized,  a  female 
may  be  employed  overtime  for  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  seventy- 
eight  hours  in  any  calendar  year,  provided  that  the  total  em¬ 
ployment  of  such  female  in  any  week  in  any  such  calendar 

ear  shall  not  exceed  five  days  or  five  days  and  a  shorter  work 
(lay  of  no  more  than  four  and  one-half  hours  including  such 
overtime  employment.  In  the  distribution  of  such  overtime 
I-.erein  authorized,  no  female  shall  be  required,  permitted  or 
suffered  to  work  more  than  ten  hours  on  any  d^  excent  on 
one  day  of  the  week,  but  in  no  case  shall  she  be  employed 
xluding  overtime  for  more  than  five  days  plus  four  and  one- 
half  hours  on  any  sixth  day,  nor  more  than  fifty-four  hours 
n  any  week.  Before  the  commencement  of  such  overtime  em¬ 
ployment,  the  employer  shall  post  a  notice  on  a  form  furnished 
by  the  commission  stating  the  amount  of  overtime  which  shall 
be  required,  in  each  room  where  the  employees  are  employed 
or  report  for  duty  and  in  cases  where  less  than  all  the  em¬ 
ployees  are  to  be  employed  on  overtime  the  names  of  the 
employees  to  work  during  such  overtime  shall  be  posted  also. 
A  copy  of  such  notice  shall  be  forthwith  mailed  to  the  com¬ 
missioner  ; 

d.  Between  the  hours  of  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening  and  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  prohibiting  employment  more 
than  six  days  a  week  and  between  the  hours  of  ten  o’clock 
!n  the  evening  and  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  shall  not  apply 
to  female  writers  or  reporters  employed  in  newspaper  office.s 
or  to  duly  licensed  pharmacists. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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JORDAN  MARSH  CO. 

ADOPT 

The  Equitable  BAG  for  Sends/^ 

AT  A  SAVING  OF  233% 

Our  recent  survey  conducted  in  cooperation  with(  leading  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  groups  not  only  resulted  in  a  saving  through  elimina¬ 
tion  of  boxes  for  300  ""  Send"'  items,  but  also  suggested  a  new  type 
of  delivery  equipment,  The  "  EQUITABLE  SEND  BAG." 

Department  store  policy,  service  to  the  customer,  economy,  and 
the  labor  saving  element  were  factors  of  greatest  concern  through¬ 
out  the  analysis. 

Estimated  ^^Send  Bag^^  Economies 

Cost  of  Material  The  actual  saving  of  Send  Bags  over  Boxes 
is  233%. 

Labor  and  Time  Saving — Stop  watch  comparison  shows  a  time 
saving  of  25%  in  packing. 

Additional  Savings — Store  room  space  relieved  for  more  produc¬ 
tive  use,  handling  charges  are  decreased  because  of  bulk 
reduction  in  package,  etc. 

These  savings  are  realized  by  the  leading  Department  Stores,  and 
can  be  yours  also.  Just  write  us  for  further  information — no 
obligation  of  course. 

EQUITABLE  PAPER  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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Wage  Methods  and  Selling  Costs 

(Continued  from  page  326) 


Everyone  admits,  when  he  says  that  a  certain  number 
of  clerks  have  to  be  kept  to  o.ersee  counters,  that  the 
employee  is  rendering  a  service  when  she  is  not  making 
sales.  These  general  problems  are  important  in  all 
methods  of  payment.  L^t  us  come  to  particular  prob¬ 
lems. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  talk,  it  was  admitted  that 
each  of  the  major  forms  of  payment  was  being  operated 
effectively  in  some  of  the  stores.  But  it  was  also 
affirmed  that  in  most  stores  the  commissions  and  bonuses 
are  not  operating  as  incentives. 


No  elaborate  proof  is  needed.  Look  at  the  bar  chart 
(Chart  VI)  which  shows  the  limits  within  which  each 
store  is  operating  its  system  in  ready-to-wear  depart¬ 
ments.  The  left  part  of  the  bar  shows  average  indi¬ 
vidual  sales  in  lowest  month,  the  upper  limit  is  the 
average  weekly  net  sales  in  the  highest  month.  Some¬ 
where  in  between  is  the  average  of  other  months.  At 
the  top  of  the  chart  are  the  salary  stores.  There  are 
not  many  because  few  large  stores  pay  straight  salary 
in  ready-to-wear  departments.  In  the  middle  are  the 
salary  plus  commission  departments  and  at  the  bottom 
the  departments  paying  quota  bonus  and  straight 
commission.  If  you  look  at  the  lowest  month  at 
the  left  of  the  chart  you  will  see  that  three  or  four 
of  the  salary  plus  commission  stores  and  one-half  of  the 
quota  stores  have  lower  net  sales  in  poor  months  than 
the  salary  group.  There  are  a  few  salary  plus  com¬ 


mission  stores  which  do  better  than  the  salary  stores  in 
in  their  best  month.  Many  of  the  quota  stores  do  better 
in  their  best  months — one-half  of  the  quota  systems  and 
four-fifths  of  the  salary  plus  commission  systems  are 
operating  at  a  low  level  in  all  months. 

Why,  then,  do  we  not  come  out  in  favor  of  straight 
salary  and  end  the  discussion?  There  are  a  number  of 
reasons. 

(1)  Elarnings  for  the  whole  year  were  lower  in 
the  departments  which  we  intensively  studied, 
with  the  exception  of  one  unusual  store,  under 
straight  salary  than  under  other  forms  of  pay¬ 
ment;  selling  costs  were  not  lower. 

(2)  If  the  store  has  not  a  well  worked  out  sys¬ 
tem  of  interselling,  so  as  to  avoid  frequent 
labor  turnover,  the  straight  salary  system  is 
expensive  in  the  training  of  new  clerks. 

(3)  The  store  with  a  straight  salary  is  subjected 
to  the  loss  of  its  trained  sales  derks  just  be¬ 
fore  busy  periods,  if  it  is  in  a  community  sur¬ 
rounded  by  other  stores  paying  commissions 
and  bonuses.  For  instance,  in  our  study,  the 
straight  salary  stores  lost  16  per  cent  of  the 
turnover  of  the  year  in  ready-to-wear  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  month  of  September.  They  had 
kept  these  clerks  throughout  the  dull  summer 
season  and  had  resignations  among  them  just 
at  the  beginning  of  the  busy  season.  The  Com¬ 
mission  and  bonus  stores  had  their  highest  sep¬ 
arations  after  the  busy  season,  the  salary  stores 
had  theirs  just  before.  This  is  evidence  that 
if  there  is  an  opportunity  to  sell,  some  employ¬ 
ees  prefer  to  work  under  commission  systems. 

(4)  There  are  many  departments  in  which  even 
the  salary  stores  do  not  find  it  advantageous 
to  pay  on  the  basis  of  straight  salary.  The 
salary  method  of  payment  is  found  in  small 
stores  and  in  the  large  store  with  a  high-priced 
sales  check;  therefore,  a  comparison  of  sales 
is  not  a  full  answer  since  the  large  salary  stores 
usually  have  a  high  unit  sale. 

(5)  A  few  outstanding  successes  under  other 
methods  show  that  it  is  worth  taking  the 
trouble  to  attempt  to  work  toward  better  con¬ 
trol  of  incentive  systems  than  most  stores 
have  reached;  for  instance,  the  problem  of 
increase  in  net  sales  without  a  proportionate 
increase  in  number  of  customers  can  be  better 
planned  for  under  some  form  of  quota  system 
than  under  other  systems. 

(6)  Because  there  are  possibilities  in  methods  of 
wage  payment  which  none  of  the  stores  are 
trying,  and  there  is  need  for  experimentation 
and  comparison  of  results  instead  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  acceptance  of  any  one  method. 

The  study  has  brought  out  the  fact  that  some  factors 
are  l^eing  too  generally  overlooked  in  wage  payment. 
No  research  has  been  done  on  the  practical  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  before  these  factors  can  be  taken  into 
account.  No  research  has  been  done  to  show  the  places 
at  which  the  various  systems  break  down  within  the 
organization. 
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While  it  is  necessary  to  speak  with  some  caution  there 
are  certain  specific  difficulties  which  should  be  pointed 
out  in  connection  with  some  of  the  wage  systems. 

Commission  Systems 

The  first  difficulty  in  the  salary  plus  commission 
system  is  the  determination  of  the  basic  salary.  The 
second  is  that  there  is  no  way  in  the  system  of  taking 
into  account  changes  in  the  work  represented  by  changes 
in  the  size  of  sale  from  one  season  to  another — ^the  prob¬ 
lem  which  I  have  stressed  in  the  ready-to-wear  depart¬ 
ments  in  October  and  June. 

By  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  basic  salary  I  do 
not  mean  merely  the  starting  rate.  That  is  not  much  of 
a  problem.  The  starting  wage  must  be  as  high  as  the 
going  rate  for  similar  work  in  the  community  in  which 
the  business  is  located  or  the  store  will  get  a  poor  grade 
of  employees.  That’s  easy !  The  difficulty  is  that  the  in¬ 
creases  which  are  given  above  this  rate  are  likely  to  be 
greatly  influenced  by  the  employees’  sales  records.  If 
stores  increase  the  basic  rates  primarily  on  sales  and 
also  pay  a  commission  on  sales,  they  pyramid  twice  on 
the  increase  in  prices  in  a  rising  market. 

The  second  difficulty,  that  the  salary  plus  commission 
system  does  not  take  account  of  changes  in  the  size  of 
sales  check  from  one  season  to  another  could,  of  course, 
be  overcome  in  a  number  of  ways.  One  way  would  be 
to  pay  part  of  the  commission  on  transactions,  part  on 
sales;  another  would  be  to  pay  no  commission  on  sales 
of  less  than  a  given  amount  and  vary  the  amount  from 
season  to  season.  The  procedure  for  adjustment  would 
differ  in  departments  in  which  employees  are  stationed 
in  fixed  positions  of  varying  opportunity  from  those  in 
which  they  sell  all  over  the  department. 

These  suggestions,  however,  do  not  in  any  way  meet 
the  fundamental  question  involved  in  an  ideal  form  of 
wage  payment  in  retail  selling.  The  fun<Jamental  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  reward  for  the  part  of  the  sales  which  are 
the  result  of  the  sales  clerk’s  effort.  None  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  payment  attain  this  ideal. 

Quota  Systems 

Still  more  caution  needs  to  be  used  in  commenting 
upon  the  quota  systems.  One  may  roughly  divide  the 
systems  into :  those  which  pay  the  same  rate  above  and 
below  quota  and  those  which  pay  the  bonus  above  quota 
at  a  lower  rate  than  paid  below  the  quota.  One  really 
could  divide  the  systems  into :  those  which  are  working 
well,  those  which  work  fairly  well,  and  those  which  are 
not  succeeding  at  all. 

Many  of  the  failures  of  this  system  are  due  to  using  a 
one-year  base  for  arriving  at  past  experience  and  sell¬ 
ing  costs.  By  a  five  year  base  or  longer,  if  possible,  the 
system  gives  a  chance  to  scale  down  the  effect  of  a 
rising  price  period.  It  is  therefore  more  flexible  than 
straight  salary  and  salary  plus  commission  systems,  if 
the  store  has  the  records  and  the  control  to  operate  a 
complicated  system.  It  requires  a  lot  of  manage¬ 
ment.  It  does  not  work  automatically.  Another 
difficulty  is  that  most  stores  have  no  standard  of 
the  level  at  which  they  intend  to  maintain  the 
basic  wage  and  the  result  is  that  the  drawing  account 
is  pushed  up  as  soon  as  the  employee  increases  her 
sales,  though  the  object  of  the  system  was  to  leave  some 
opportunity  to  earn  a  bonus.  The  third  difficulty  is  that 


I 


the  system  requires  careful  manning  of  departments, 
in  order  to  keep  an  opportunity  open  to  the  employees 
to  earn  a  bonus.  The  store  starts  out  by  capitalizing 
salaries  at  the  selling  rate  set  up  for  the  department.  If 
this  capitalized  amount  equals  the  estimate  of  expected 
business  then  there  is  nothing  to  be  earned  at  a  bonus. 
Either  the  selling  estimates  are  too  low,  drawing  ac¬ 
counts  are  too  high,  or  there  are  too  many  employees 
in  the  department. 

This  is  worth  attention.  In  the  quota  stores  in  the 
study  there  were  three  hosiery  departments  on  a  quota 
method  in  which  employees  earned  practically  no 
bonus :  in  the  most  effective  systems  they  average  $6.00 
to  $7.00  per  week  in  bonuses.  In  the  ready-to-wear  de¬ 
partment  where  the  quota  method  operated  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  than  in  hosiery,  in  about  half  the  departments 
bonus  earnings  were  $5.00  to  $9.00.  In  other  stores 
the  system  operated  exactly  like  a  straight  salary  sys¬ 
tem,  with  the  added  disadvantage  that  the  store  had  no 
chance  to  reduce  its  sales  cost  in  good  months  as  the 
salary  stores  did. 

Personally,  I  am  not  convinced  of  the  soundness  of 
the  quota-bonus  systems  which  are  paying  the  same 
above  and  below  quota,  if  the  weekly  wage  is  guaran¬ 
teed.  I  realize  that  some  of  the  stores  feel  a  sense  of 
fairness  in  paying  no  less  on  higher  sales  than  on  lower. 
The  argument  is  valid  in  a  straight  commission  system 
where  risk  is  thrown  upon  the  employee.  I  doubt  its 
soundness  in  a  system  which  guarantees  the  amount  of 
the  drawing  account  (and  there  were  only  two  quota 
stores  which  reported  that  they  did  not  guarantee  the 
weekly  rate).  The  whole  study  of  sales  clerks’  compen¬ 
sation  shows  that  the  "fairness”  does  not  consist  in  the 
rate  of  the  bonus  but  in  the  opportunity  which  is  open  to 
earn  a  bonus. 

Survey  Findings 

Is  it  possible  to  venture  a  step  further  into  questions 
of  wage  payment  and  point  out  the  direction  in  which 
forms  of  payment  are  likely  to  move  in  the  future? 
The  reason  for  not  selecting  from  among  the  present 
systems  is  that  the  study  has  brought  to  light  some 
facts  which  deserve  careful  consideration. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  in  the  most  successful 
stores  the  employees’  sales  do  not  fluctuate  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  volume  of  the  department.  If  control  can 
l>e  effected  at  this  point  it  would  lead  to  some  change  in 
the  basis  of  setting  quotas  in  many  stores.  It  would 
lead  also  to  a  considerable  improvement  in  average  net 
sales  under  other  systems  of  payment,  as  well  as  quota 
methods. 

Second,  the  study  shows  that  the  size  of  the  sale  in¬ 
creases  in  peak  months,  and  that  much  of  the  earnings 
from  commissions  and  bonuses  merely  compensate  the 
sales  clerk  for  this  change  in  the  character  of  demand. 

Third,  the  increase  in  the  size  of  sales  in  peak  months 
points  to  the  need  for  a  different  basis  for  appraising 
the  amount  of  work  to  be  done.  Whether  the  increase 
in  size  of  sales  is  more  in  apparel  departments  than  in 
others  is  not  known.  It  was  found  to  influence  the  men’s 
clothing  quite  as  much  as  women’s  departments. 

Fourth,  within  the  same  departments,  difference  in  the 
size  of  sale  affect  earnings,  selling  opportunity  and  sell¬ 
ing  costs.  The  country  over,  the  low  priced  sales  check 
in  hosiery  departments  is  expensive  to  the  store.  Under 
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most  of  the  systems,  the  influence  upon  the  sales  clerk 
is  not  fully  considered.  If  the  employee  is  stationed  at 
a  fixed  position  then  the  task  should  1^  set  on  a  smaller 
unit  than  the  department  average.  If  this  is  not  prac- 
tiai],  then  part  of  the  bonus  should  be  put  on  trans¬ 
actions,  instead  of  putting  it  all  on  sales.  The  important 
thing  to  point  out,  at  this  time,  is  that  the  problem  is 
being  no  more  adequately  solved  at  the  present  under 
one  form  of  payment  than  under  another.  Stores  are 
making  all  kinds  of  customer  studies.  You  are  trying 
to  find  out  how  many  of  the  people  who  pass  your  door 
come  into  the  store  to  buy.  But  the  number  of  people 
who  pass  your  door  depends  upon  whether  your  door 
is  on  the  way  to  somewhere.  It  is  measurably  more  im¬ 
portant  to  find  out  whether  the  customers  who  purchase, 
buy  an  item  large  enough  to  pay  for  serving  them. 
Can  you  afford  to  station  an  $18.00  a  week  clerk  behind 
a  counter  to  hand  out  one  pair  of  sheer  hose  at  a  time  ? 
I  believe  that  if  the  cost  of  selling  the  low  priced  items 
both  to  the  store  and  the  sales  clerk  were  separated 
from  the  department  total,  means  would  be  found  to  deal 
with  the  problem  by  some  process  other  than  wage 
payment. 

My  fifth  point  in  connection  with  wage  payment  is 
that  the  answers  to  the  general  questionnaire  indicated 
that  there  were  many  units,  such  as  book  departments, 
in  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  encourage  co-operation 
among  the  sales  clerks  within  the  same  department. 
There  were  a  few  interesting  experiments  in  group 
bonus  payments.  One  cannot  help  speculating  as  to 
what  the  effect  would  be  of  a  group  payment  on  trans¬ 


actions  in  a  ready-to-wear  department,  where  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  have  the  employees  willing  to  wait  upon  all 
customers. 

The  step  is  hinted  here  merely  to  show  that  there 
are  possibilities  in  wage  payment  in  taking  account  of 
the  findings  of  the  study  which  may  mean  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  present  systems  or  the  evolution  of  some 
other  forms. 

The  study  was  undertaken  to  find  out  how  the  present 
systems  were  operating.  I  believe  its  findings  indicate 
that  in  the  future,  stores  will  attempt  to  set  quotas 
in  order  to  maintain  adequate  control  under  all  forms 
of  payment,  whether  the  employees  earnings  are  paid 
on  the  basis  of  the  quota  or  not.  The  main  findings 
can  only  be  applied  by  the  slow  process  of  experiment. 

The  study  indicates  that  there  are  as  wide  differences 
in  results  in  operating  the  same  systems  as  there  are 
between  systems.  More  will  be  gained  by  experiment 
within  a  few  stores,  willing  to  exchange  experiences, 
than  by  complete  changes  in  forms  of  payment. 

Editorial  Note:  In  this  article  Dr.  Bezanson  does 
not  duplicate  material  to  be  found  in  her  new  book 
“Wage  Methods  and  Selling  Costs.”  The  concrete  sug¬ 
gestions  presented  here  are  based  on  the  findings  of 
that  study  and  are  supplementary  to  the  very  valuable 
’analysis  contained  in  that  volume.  Readers  of  The 
Bulletin  will  wish  to  obtain  copies  of  Dr.  Bezanson’s 
book  and  they  can  be  obtained  through  the  Association. 
Price  $4.50.  Send  your  orders  to  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  225  IVest  34th  St.,  Nerv  York, 
N.  Y. 
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PROTECTION  to 
the  manufacturer 
.  .  .  protection  to 
the  dealer  .  .  .  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  customer .  . .  this  is  the  triple 
advantage  of  unit  packaging. 

Proteaion  to  original  quality  as  packed 
at  the  faaory .  .  .  protection  against  being 
shopworn  .  .  .  protection  against  soil  and 
damage  in  delivery  to  customer  .  .  .  these 


are  the  important  elements  that  have  con¬ 
tributed  so  largely  to  the  growing  popu¬ 
larity  of  this  new-day  method  of  packing. 

H  &  D  Package  Engineers  are  prepared 
to  demonstrate  to  you  the  many  features 
of  economy,  proteaion  and  convenience 
contributed  by  unit  packaging  to  both 
you  and  your  suppliers.  Write 
for  more  complete  information 
that  will  be  sent  at  your  request. 


THE  HINDE  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 

435  Dacotur  Straat  Sandusky,  Ohio 
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Transportation.  Insurance 

(Continued  from  page  336) 


for  which  additional  charge  is  made.  The  endorsement 
should  clearly  define  the  protection.  Rate  for  this 
added  protection,  if  desired,  should  be  negotiated. 

An  endorsement,  defining  “perils  of  transportation” 
for  customers’  goods  for  storage  or  repairs,  should 
also  be  provided  at  an  additional  rate,  say  not  to  exc^d 
lyi  cents  per  $100  of  actual  value.  Such  a  provision 
now  prevails,  but  it  should  be  optional — ^not  a  part  of 
the  contract  used  by  all  stores. 

The  insurance  companies  writing  transit  coverage 
are  in  friendly,  but  keen  competition  with  one  another. 
The  fact  is  that  such  insurance  is  not  written  by  stand¬ 
ard  rule  of  thumb  method.  Intelligent  thinking  and 
action  by  those  in  charge  means  that  more  favorable  in¬ 
surance  contracts  are  possible. 

The  rate  on  the  transit  policy  remains  as  it  was  at  the 
start.  Obviously  we  are  interested  primarily  in  the 
point  of  view  of  the  store,  but  we  must  adhere  to  sound 
insurance  principles.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  if  the 
policy  is  clarified  it  will  be  possible  to  provide  a  lower 
base  rate. 

The  transit  policy  as  now  written,  and  at  the  premium 
charged  in  the  past,  is  not  desirable  for  the  Association  ' 
stores  in  greater  New  York,  where  much  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  delivered  from  the  door  of  the  manufacturer 
to  the  door  of  the  store  without  involving  many  of  the 
perils  of  transportation.  This  situation  should,  natur¬ 
ally,  be  reflected  by  a  rate  substantially  lower  than  for 
stores  located  at  points  distant  from  market. 

Stores  on  the  Pacific  Coast  offer  a  similar  problem, 
except  for  details.  Because  the  West  Coast  stores  large¬ 
ly  use  water  borne  carriers  through  the  Panama  Canal, 
they  are  unable  to  use  the  Transit  Policy  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage.  It  does  not  offer  them  complete  protection, 
because  the  transit  policy  does  not  attach  to  other  than 
coast-wise  steamers,  and  for  that  reason  they  have  had 
to  use  ocean  marine  policies. 

Two  suggestions  are  offered.  First,  to  attempt  to  get 
the  insurance  company  to  amend  the  policy  to  cover 
merchandise  for  Association  members  while  on  water 
borne  carriers  through  the  Panama  Canal,  or,  second, 
to  make  a  concession  in  the  rate  for  the  restricted  cov¬ 
erage  that  a  Pacific  Coast  store  might  use. 

Premium  Adjustment 

The  present  policy  used  by  many  of  our  members 
does  not  contain  a  clause  regulating  the  adjustment 
of  premium.  It  is  assumed  that  the  premium  paid  is  to 
be  based  on  the  net  sales,  less  outgoing  parcel  post  ship¬ 
ments.  Some  stores  have  had  controversies,  or  delays 
in  having  the  insurance  companies  make  a  prompt  ad¬ 
justment  of  premium.  For  instance,  if  the  sales  of  a 
store  last  year  were  $2,000,000  and  at  renewal  date  a 
premium  was  paid  on  $2,000,000  and  later  it  developed 
that  the  sales  for  the  insurance  year  were  only  $1,800,- 
000,  a  credit  of  the  premium  on  $200,000  is  due  the 
store.  Several  instances  have  arisen  where  the  store 
was  obliged  to  engage  in  a  controversy  to  some  extent 
to  recover  this  imearned  premium.  For  that  reason 
we  believe  the  policy  should  contain  a  clatise  reading 
something  like  this:  “The  premium  charged  hereunder 
being  based  on  the  estimated  value  of  gross  sales,  how¬ 
soever  made  during  the  period  insured,  the  insured  war¬ 


rants,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  policy  year,  a  written 
statement  of  the  actual  value  of  such  sales  will  be  filed 
with  this  company  and  that,  should  such  sales  exceed  the 
estimate  stated  in  this  insurance,  it  will  pay  an  addi-  ■ 
tional  premium  on  such  excess,  at  the  rate  which  this 
policy  is  written.  If  the  actual  value  of  such  sales  is 
less  than  the  estimate,  this  company  will  return  premi- ) 
um  upon  such  deficiency  at  same  rate.” 

Transportation  Insurance  Survey 

A  few  more  than  200  questionnaires  were  returned" 
by  our  member  stores  in  reply  to  the  Transportation 
Insurance  Questionnaire.  This  is  a  gratifying  response 
in  view  of  the  short  time  which  the  Traffic  Group  has 
had  to  conduct  this  program.  The  majority  of  those  re¬ 
ceived  were  returned  by  stores  of  moderate  size  and  h  is 
a  fact  that  the  larger  stores,  those  having  sales  of 
$15,000,000  or  $20,000,000  or  more,  did  not  manifest 
the  same  relative  interest  as  those  having  smaller  sales 
volumes. 

We  inquired  concerning  complaints  regarding  policf 
settlements  or  claims.  Responses  from  about  one-third 
of  those  answering  the  questionnaires  brought  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results :  ten  stores  reported  that  service  was  very 
good,  fine  or  excellent ;  thirty-three,  or  a  little  more  thaa 
half  of  those  replying,  stated  that  they  had  no  complaint 
to  make;  and  fifteen  stores  claimed  that  they  had 
suffered  from  slow  or  over-technical  or  imsatisfactory 
claim  adjustments.  The  Traffic  Group  has  not  examined 
these  complaints  from  either  the  angle  of  the  store  or  of 
the  insurance  companies  to  determine  whether  these 
complaints  are  justified.  We  would  like,  however,  to 
see  the  claim  service  satisfactory  to  every  store  having 
a  Transit  Policy. 

To  eliminate  misunderstanding  of  any  kind  the  policy 
should  be  drawn  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  argument  either  on  the  part  of  the  store  or  the  in¬ 
surance  company.  In  other  words  the  store  should  not 
make  claims  for  anything  they  are  not  entitled  to  under 
the  provisions  of  the  policy,  neither  should  the  insur¬ 
ance  company  deny  any  claims  unless  they  have  excellent 
reasons  therefor. 

Excess  Express  Valuations:  Thirty-one  stores  report 
that  they  carry  policies  covering  excess  valuations  of 
express  shipments  only.  From  the  data  received  it 
would  app^r  that  there  is  no  uniformity  of  rate  and  the 
rate  question  is  one  of  negotiation,  largely  based  on 
favorable  loss  experience.  Records  of  losses  will  indi¬ 
cate  to  the  store  whether  they  are  justified  in  asking 
for  more  favorable  rates  than  they  are  now  paying.  The 
questionnaire  reveals  the  fact  that  some  stores  are  pay¬ 
ing  3  cents,  some  4  cents,  some  5  cents  and  some  6  cents 
for  this  excess  valuation  insurance.  We  believe  4  cents 
I)er  $100  is  about  the  correct  figure  and  stores  which 
are  paying  more  than  that  should  check  up,  to  determine 
whether  a  higher  premium  charge  is  necessary  because 
of  excessive  losses  or  otherwise. 

Like  every  other  method  of  delivery,  property  sent  by 
Parcel  Post  is  subject  to  constant  danger  of  d^age  or 
total  loss.  These  chances  of  losses  between  the  shipper 
u,nd  his  customer  are  so  many  and  varied  and  the  cost 
of  insuring  each  package  is  so  small,  it  hardly  pays  to 
let  the  risk  go  uncovered. 
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Conditions  beyond  the  shipper’s  control,  in  spite  of 
the  care  used  by  the  post  office  and  transporaion  com¬ 
panies,  subject  shipments  to  chances  of  theft,  non-de¬ 
livery,  breakage,  fire  and  other  hazards  impossible  for 
the  shipper  to  prevent  entirely.  ' 

Books  of  coupons,  costing  5  cents,  10  cents  and  25 
cents  each  and  insuring  parages  for  $25  or  less,  $25 
to  $50,  or  $50  to  $100  respectively,  are  provided  and 
the  shipper  insures  the  package  himself  in  his  own 
shipping  department,  simply  by  tearing  off  a  coupon 
and  placing  it  in  the  package  before  wrapping  or  attach¬ 
ing  it  to  the  invoice,  and  then  making  a  brief  entry  on 
the  stub  which  accompanies  the  shipping  records.  Un¬ 
der  this  plan  the  shipper  avoids  all  the  trouble  and  in¬ 
convenience  of  calling  at  the  post  office,  with  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  wasting  much  valuable  time,  and  is  also  prompt¬ 
ly  reimbursed  in  the  event  of  loss. 

The  parcel  post  policy  covers  the  period  while  mer¬ 
chandise  is  in  the  mail  and  in  the  custody  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  for  transmission  to  any  Post  Office 
within  the  limits  of  continental  U.  S.,  Alaska  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Shipments  to  destination  in  other 
coimtries  may  be  insured  by  special  agreement  under 
separate  policies. 

Premiums 

In  the  survey  twenty-three  stores  report  that  they 
carry  government  insurance  and  fifty-two  that  the 
coupon  form  of  insurance  is  used  on  outgoing  parcel 
post  shipments  to  manufacturers  and  customers.  It  is 
our  opinion  that  no  store  should  carry  either  coupon  or 
government  insurance,  without  first  investigating  in¬ 
surance  company  policies.  Perhaps  the  reason  why  so 
many  stores  prefer  this  type  is  because  of  the  high  de¬ 
posit  premium  required  by  the  companies  writing  parcel 
post  insurance.  As  a  rule,  the  company  requires  a  mini¬ 
mum  deposit  of  $75  with  an  average  rate  of  20  cents 
per  $100  of  value.  The  store  would  have  to  use  $37,500 
insurance  before  any  additional  advantage  would  ac^'nie 
to  the  store.  For  example',  if  the  annual  shipments  have 
a  value  of  $25,000,  then  the  ratio  of  cost  per  $100  of 
value  is  much  higher  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  ship¬ 
ments  exceeded  $37,500.  Some  self-insurers  are  using 
government  insurance  only  to  obtain  a  receipt  or  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  merchandise  returned  or 
shipped  has  been  received. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  insurance  companies  be 
induced  to  reduce  the  initial  deposit  premium  for  an 
open  parcel  post  policy  to  say  $25,  which  would,  at  a 
rate  of  20  cents  per  $100  of  valuation,  provide  insur¬ 
ance  on  shipments  aggregating  $12,500.  Any  excess 
over  $12,500  would  iSs  clmrged  for  at  the  rate  of  20 
cents,  when  a  premium  adjustment  is  made  at  the  end 
of  the  policy  year. 

A  number  of  small  stores  do  not  carry  the  blanket 
parcel  post  policy  because  of  the  minimum  deposit  prem¬ 
ium,  which  is  $75  with  no  adjustment  if  less  than 
$37,500  insurance  is  used. 

Eighty-five  stores  report  that  they  carry  blanket 
parcel  post  insurance  and  here  again  the  returns  are 
very  interesting.  Some  stores  report  that  they  pay  15 
cents,  17J/2  cents,  18  cents.  20  cents,  25  cents.  30  cents. 
34  cents  and  40  cents.  We  believe  that  20  cents  per 
$100  of  value  is  a  fair  average  premium  and  perhaps 
the  reason  why  some  stores  are  paying  less  is  because 


they  have  kept  records  and  the  loss  experience  is  very 
satisfactory  to  the  insurance  companies. 

Many  of  the  parcel  post  claims  were  on  merchandise 
returned  the  store  to  the  manufacturers  and  it  is 
around  this  question  that  much  of  the  controversy  over 
a  claim  adjustment  has  its  foundation.  Some  of  the 
losses  may  be  due  to  inferior  packing  on  the  part  of 
the  store  when  returning  the  merchandise.  Then 
again,  there  may  be  improper  identification,  sO  that 
when  it  is  received  by  the  manufacturer,  it  can  hardly 
be  recognized  as  coming  from  the  store  making  the 
shipment.  It  appears  to  be  the  practice  of  most  stores 
to  charge  back  to  the  manufacturer  goods  so  returned, 
and  often  sufficient  care  has  not  been  taken  so  that  the 
transaction  can  be  checked  and  properly  credited. 

Self  Insurers 

“Do  you  carry  your  own  risk  against  loss  or  damage, 
and  if  so  do  you  set  up  an  insurance  reserve  against 
which  the  equivalent  of  premiums  is  credited,  losses 
being  charged  against  such  reserve?”  was  a  question 
asked. 

Thirty-seven  report  that  they  self-insure  freight, 
thirty-one  express,  fifty  outgoing  parcel  post,  thirty- 
one  incoming,  parcel  post,  while  sixty  self-insure  deliv¬ 
eries  made  by  the  store’s  own  vehicles. 

One  store  in  former  years  set  up  a  reserve  and  ac¬ 
cumulated  several  thousand  dollars.  Loss  were  negligi¬ 
ble  so  the  plan  was,  discontinued.  t 

Of  the  stores  setting  up  reserves,  the  figures  in  Table 
A  will  give  the  experience : 

TABLE  A 


Ix)ss  Experiences  of  Stores  Carrying 
Their  Own  In.surance  Reserve 
FREIGHT 


Sales 

Rcsen'e 

Losses 

$  1.000.000 

$150 

EXPRESS 

None 

$10  000  000 

$960 

None 

OUTGOING  PARCEL  POST 

$500  000/7.10  000 

$.500 

$19 

500  00^/710  noo 

.5.56 

26 

$1,000,000 

100 

None 

1.000.000 

160 

107 

1.000.000 

96 

None 

1.000.000 

L57 

40 

7000  000 

90 

44 

2.000.000 

167 

44 

5.000.000 

365 

75 

10.000.000 

480 

93 

15.000.000 

4.613 

3,573 

DELIVERIES  BY  STORE  TRUCKS 

$5  000.000 

$900 

$100 

5.000.000 

None 

ALL  RISKS 

868 

<55  000.000 

$558 

$188 

15  000.000 

1.560 

1.370 

On  the  question  “Does  the  policy  cover  loss  or  dam¬ 
age  on  deliveries  to  customers  by  store  vehicles?”, 
eighty-one  reported  in  the  negative  and  forty-six  in  the 
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affirmative.  Twenty  stores  consider  this  an  important 
feature,-  while  eighty-two  do  not. 

Of  the  stores  carrying  transit  insurance  covering 
trucks  a  few  had  claims  during  the  year  involving  the 
following  amounts:  $225,  $150,  $46,  $11,  $5,  $35,  $54, 
$10,  $49  and  $24. 

To  the  question  whether  the  stores  that  have  transit 
policies  make  recoveries  from  the  carriers  when  the 
loss  or  damage  does  not  exceed  the  declared  valuation, 
or  file  all  claims  with  the  insurance  company,  eighty- 
one  stores  report  that  they  attempt  to  collect  the  claim 
from  the  carrier  first,  and  thirty  report  that  they  turn 
all  matters  over  to  the  insurance  company.  One  store 
seems  to  feel  that  there  is  unequal  service  rendered, 
when  the  insured  handles  claims  direct  with  the  carrier 
and  performs  much  of  the  adjusting  service,  while 
another  store  passes  everything  over  to  the  insurance 
company  for  adjustment.  This  particular  store  seems 
to  think  that  there  should  be  a  differential  in  the  rate. 
Insurance  premiiuns  are  based  on  losses,  operating 
expenses  and  net  profits,  and  it  is  a  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  lower  rate  would  be  offered  by  the 
insurance  companies  to  those  stores  which  make  their 
own  claim  adjustments.  It  is  improbable  that  the  in¬ 
surance  companies  would  entertain  such  a  proposal. 

Insurance  Charged  by  Shipper 

It  is  the  policy  of  many  manufacturers  to  insure 
store  incoming  merchandise  at  government  rates  and 
charge  for  same  on  the  invoice.  How  many  stores  know 
whether  or  not  there  is  really  any  insurance  on  the 


merchandise  so  received?  Does  the  manufacturer  in¬ 
clude  certificate,  contract,  or  any  other  evidence  of 
insurance?  It  is  our  opinion  that  many  stores  have 
been  overlooking  what  appears  to  be  a  considerable 
expense — one  which  could  be  substantially  reduced  by 
buying  insurance  instead  of  permitting  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  carry  this  risk  and  charging  the  store  high 
rates  for  it.  If  he  charges  insurance  at  government 
rates  and  does  not  use  government  insurance,  the  store 
is  paying  entirely  too  much  for  this  protection.  For 
instance,  if  the  value  of  a  package  of  merchandise  is 
5.00,  the  manufacturer  charges  8  cents  for  insurance. 
Under  a  parcel  post  insurance  policy  the  cost  would  be 
about  20  cents  per  $100  of  value  and  the  insurance 
on  this  particular  parcel  should  be  about  one  half  a  cent, 
instead  of  eight  cents.  Multiply  this  by  the  number  of 
packages  of  similar  value  during  the  year  and  imagine 
how  much  money  is  lost  to  memters  of  the  N.R.D.G.A. 

Technically,  it  is  believed  that  no  manufacturer  or 
jobber  of  merchandise  can  legally  make  insurance  con¬ 
tracts  and  so  invoice  an  insurance  charge  on  merchan¬ 
dise  sent  out  from  his  factory  or  warehouse  to  any  of 
our  stores.  To  do  this  would  place  him  in  the  insurance 
business  and  unless  he  has  a  license  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  for  instance  to  legally  charge  insurance 
premium  and  furnish  indemnity,  he  is  violating  the  in¬ 
surance  statutes.  It  is  our  opinion  that  if  any  manu¬ 
facturer  makes  a  charge  for  insurance,  exclusive  of 
government  insurance,  on  parcels,  he  should  furnish 
evidence  of  indemnity,  otherwise  the  store  could  refuse 
(Continued  on  page  368) 
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The  Indian  Traffic  Car 

The  Most  Logical  Development  in  Motorized  Commercial  Transportation 


QDPPn  that  means  CrCDWirF  that’s  an  FrnKinXAY  that  spells 

orccu  service  investment  C-V-V^INW/V\T  profit 

1.  Cuts  your  delivery  expense  in  half.  3.  Speeds  up  deliveries  50%. 

2.  Relieves  you  of  all  responsibilities  as  to  4.  Solves  the  manufacturers’  and  retailers’ 

liability — operation  —  maintenance  —  chauf-  problems  of  making  immediate  deliveries  of 

feurs,  etc.,  etc.  small  rush  shipments  during  busy  seasons. 

Rented  6y— TRAFFIC  CAR  RENTAL  CO.,  218  Greene  Street,  New  York  City 
Sold  6y— STERN  BROS.  MOTORCYCLES,  Inc.,  1790  First  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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A  Simplified  Method  of 

By  Marjorie  Halx,  Associate 

Anew  system  for  the  identification  of  charge 
customers  has  been  installed  in  four  large  stores, 
namely,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Company,  Frederick 
Loeser  &  Co.,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier  and  The  Shepard 
Store  of  Providence.  This  system  apparently  combines 
all  of  the  advantages  of  other  identification  systems, 
with  the  advantage  not  secured  up  to  this  time  of  print¬ 
ing  the  name  and  address  on  the  charge  sales  check. 
Although  it  has  been  installed  very  recently  in  all  these 
stores  and  has  not  yet  been  given  the  test  of  time, 
favorable  reports  of  the  system  have  already  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  both  stores  and  customers. 

The  system  is  based  on  a  thin  metal  identification 
plate,  2^"  X  1  5/16"  which  is  given,  enclosed  in  a  neat 
leather  case,  to  charge  customers  and  a  small  machine 
in  which  the  plate  is  inserted  for  imprinting  the  sales 
check.  The  machine  is  a  neat  bronze  press  which 
blends  well  with  mahogany  or  walnut  fixtures.  It  is 
equipped  with  an  automatic  rewinding  ribbon  which  will 
last  indefinitely.  This  machine,  which  is  only  a  few 
inches  high,  may  be  moved  easily  from  one  place  to 
another  or  may  be  a  permanent  fixture. 

Pressure  on  a  lever  causes  the  name,  address  and 
charge  account  number  to  be  printed  clearW  and  quickly 
on  the  three  copies  of  the  salescheck.  On  the  street 
floor,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  have  one  machine  for 
every  two  or  three  sales  people,  whereas  in  the  upstairs 
departments,  a  single  machine  for  each  department  is 
probably  sufficient.  The  letters  on  the  plate  are  printed 
in  raised  type  and  are  easily  read.  On  the  reverse  side 
of  the  plate  is  inserted  a  small  card  bearing  the  name 
of  the  store  and  a  space  for  the  customer’s  signature. 
By  requiring  the  customers  to  sign  all  charge  take  or 
charge  sales  sent  to  an  address  differing  from  that  on 
the  plate,  a  further  check  on  the  identity  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  made. 

Because  of  the  added  feature,  found  for  the  first 
time  in  this  system,  of  printing  the  name  and  address 
on  the  sales  check,  certain  definite  advantages  are 
realized. 

Advantages  of  the  System 

Speed — It  has  been  found  by  actual  timing  that  the 
use  of  the  metal  plate  reduces  the  time  needed  for 
filling  out  a  sales  check  to  one-third  or  one-quarter  of 
the  time  taken  under  a  system  where  the  complete  check 
is  filled  out  by  hand.  The  reduction  in  time  is  a  big 
advantage  to  both  store  and  customer.  The  saving  is 
not  only  made  in  the  actual  time  that  it  takes  to  write  a 
check,  but  the  repetition  by  the  customer  of  her  name 
and  address,  both  of  which  frequently  have  to  be  spell¬ 
ed,  and  the  rereading  by  the  customer  and  the  sales¬ 
person  for  verification  are  completely  eliminated. 

Accurticy — ^The  name  and  address  of  the  customer  is 
printed  clearly  and  neatly  on  three  copies  of  the  sales¬ 
check.  The  advantage  of  legibility  may  be  readily  real¬ 
ized  in  the  charge  office,  the  authorization  department 
and  in  the  delivery  department.  Much  time  may  be 
saved  throughout  the  store  in  checking  up  on  illegible 
addresses  or  wrongly  spelled  names. 


Handling  Credit  Sales 

in  Research,  N.  R.  D.  C.  A. 

Authorization — One  store  uses  this  plate  on  which 
account  classifications  appear  in  code  as  authorization 
for  all  sales.  Another  store  uses  it  as  authorization  for 
all  sales  up  to  fifteen  dollars.  It  may  readily  be  seen 
that  much  work  can  be  saved  in  the  authorization  office, 
if  a  large  proportion  of  the  charge  sales  made  with  the 
plate  are  authorized  on  the  selling  floor. 

Charge  Office — Aside  from  the  advantage  to  the  charge 
office  of  having  clearly  printed  salesche^s,  there  is  an 
added  advantage  of  saving  time  in  the  payment  of  bills. 

If  a  customer  wishes  to  make  a  payment  when  she  has 
not  her  bill  with  her,  the  process  of  making  out  the 
receipt  is  speeded  up  by  the  insertion  of  the  plate  and  ] 
the  receipt  in  the  machine.  It  is  also  of  great  use  when 
a  customer  wishes  to  cash  a  check.  The  plate  identifies 
the  customer  and  makes  an  easy  method  of  printing 
name  and  address  on  the  back  of  a  check.  Still  another 
convenience  experienced  in  the  charge  office  is  having 
legible  charge  slips  to  file.  One  store  reports  that  in 
a  study  of  misfiled  charge  slips  made  since  the  install¬ 
ation  of  the  system,  only  10%  of  the  misfiled  slips  were 
made  with  the  plate  whereas  90%  were  hand  written. 

Size — Many  customers  have  complained  that  the  plate 
‘is  large  and  that  should  several  stores  in  one  locality 
issue  plates,  the  combined  bulk  would  overtax  feminine 
purses.  At  the  present  time,  the  plates  are  being  used 
in  only  one  store  in  a  city,  and  customers  are  being 
so  rapidly  sold  on  the  advantages  of  speed  in  service 
and  accuracy  that  they  may  be  willing  to  overlook  thii 
difficulty. 

Bending — The  plates  have  been  used  in  no  store  long¬ 
er  than  a  few  months.  At  the  present  time,  one  store  hu 
exf>erienced  considerable  difficulty  with  bent  plates.  The 
metal  is  very  thin  and  light  in  weight  and  may  become 
badly  bent  while  in  the  customer’s  possession.  Ex¬ 
periments  are  now  being  made  to  produce  a  more  rigid 
plate  without  sacrificing  the  advantages  of  thinness  and 
lightness  in  weight  and  this  difficulty  may  be  eliminated. 

Loss  of  Plate — It  has  been  pointed  out  that  if  a  cus¬ 
tomer  lost  her  plate,  the  finder  would  have  all  of  the 
information  necessary  for  making  a  fraudulent  charge 
including  the  signature  of  the  customer.  The  fact  prob¬ 
ably  is  that  the  signature  frightens  people.  Many  people, 
who  might  not  hesitate  to  steal,  do  hesitate  to  commit 
forgery.  At  any  rate,  no  instance  of  forgery  or  fraudu¬ 
lent  use  of  lost  plates  has  been  reported  by  the  stores 
using  them. 

Fifteen  plates  were  reported  lost  in  one  store.  The 
store  immediately  sent  out  temporary  cards,  not  plates, 
to  the  losers.  The  cards  were  to  be  used  one  month. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  if  the  customer  desired  a  plate, 
jt  was  sent  to  her.  During  the  month  while  the  card 
was  in  use,  the  plate  was  void  and  if  presented,  would 
be  evidence  of  fraudulent  use  of  the  customer’s 
account.  In  connection  with  this  system,  a  stop 
.list  of  charge  numbers  is  kept  in  each  depart- 
■ffient.  Out  of  the  fifteen  plates  that  were  lost, 
more  than  one-half  were  returned  to  their  owners 
by  the  finders.  A  few  others  were  found  by  the  cus- 
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turners  themselves  to  have  been  mislaid  and  only  two 
were  really  lost  for  good.  Neither  of  these  plates  has 
been  misused  as  yet.  At  any  rate,  this  difficulty  of  losing 
identification  has  been  experienced  with  other  identifica¬ 
tion  systems  particularly  in  the  card  method,  and  aver¬ 
ages  show  that  the  percentage  of  fraudulent  charges  is 
so  small  that  it  is  not  a  very  serious  concern  of  the 
store  if  the  advantages  of  the  system  outweigh  it. 

Customers’  Objections 

Complaints  from  customers  have  been  received  by 
all  the  stores  using  this  system.  Most  of  them  are  from 
customers  who  object  to  carrying  any  method  of  identi¬ 
fication  whatever.  Some  were  received  from  customers 
who  were  used  to  coins  and  disliked  changing  to  the 
larger  plates.  Others  complained  that  their  accounts 
might  be  fraudulently  used  if  the  plates  were  lost.  All 
of  these  complaints  comprise  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  number  of  charge  customers  Generally  speaking,  the 
system  has  been  well  received  by  customers.  Three 
stores  report  that  60%,  75%  and  80%  respectively,  of 
their  charge  sales  are  now  made  with  plates.  The  store 
reporting  the  smallest  percentage  had  used  the  system 
only  about  a  month. 

The  stores,  in  installing  this  system,  had  letters  pre¬ 
pared  to  be  sent  with  the  plates  to  their  charge  custom¬ 
ers.  One  store  sent  plates  only  to  customers  who  live 
within  the  shopping  area  of  the  store.  Plates  were  not 
sent  to  customers  who  live  outside  the  state  or  who  do 
not  often  come  to  the  city,  unless  they  requested  them. 


A  store  having  approximately  125,000  charge  customers 
has  sent  out  about  95,000  plates  up  to  the  present  time. 
Another  store  located  in  a  district  where  customers 
have  grown  almost  sentimentally  attached  to  coins,  sent, 
out  letters  before  sending  out  the  plates,  giving  custom¬ 
ers  a  chance  to  express  their  wishes  in  the  matter.  If 
customers  wished  to  continue  using  their  coins,  some 
of  them  forty  years  old,  they  were  allowed  to  do  so, 
but  in  many  cases,  they  soon  signified  that  they  wanted 
plates  after  observing  the  quick  service  given  to  custom¬ 
ers  who  carry  plates. 

This  system  has  speeded  up  greatly  the  service  given 
to  customers  on  the  selling  floor  or  in  the  credit  office ; 
has  proved  to  be  a  great  help  in  reducing  errors  in  the 
credit  department  and  in  the  delivery  room;  and  may 
eliminate  a  large  proportion  of  the  work  in  the  authoriz¬ 
ation  room. 


“National  Children’s  Day” 

A  “National  Children’s  Day”,  is  being  sponsored  by 
the  Childhood  League,  Inc.,  of  New  York  on  June  21 
and  over  200  cities  have  already  planned  special  exer¬ 
cises. 

Parades  of  school  children,  contests  and  special 
juvenile  radio  programs  will  be  among  the  features 
of  the  celebration. 

Department  stores  can  tie  in  with  these  plans  by 
planning  window  displays  and  feature  events  in  toy  and 
children’s  ready-to-wear  departments. 


The 

Insurance  Company 
of  North  America 

PHILADELPHIA 

The  OMcft  American  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Company- 
Founded  179Z 

and  Ite  afiliated  companUi 
write  practicatly  every  form 
of  insurance  oxcopt  Ufe 


The  factory  was  r,  a jy  for  its  bi|; 
production  season.  Sales  had 
been  good.  New  territories  had 
been  developed.  New  retail  outlets 
had  been  established.  It  looktd  like 
a  good  year  for  this  thriving  young 
bu,iness.  Then — a  midnight  fire  at  a 
critical  point  in  the  factory  building 
. .  BUT ....  The  heat  of  the  blare 
automatically  opened  a  sprinkler 
head  and  the  fire  was  out  before  the 
watchman  arrived. 

Six  months  before,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  manufacturer’s  insurance 
advisor,  the  White  Fireman  had  in¬ 
spected  the  plant  and  had  recom¬ 
mended  the  installation  of  a  sprinkler 
system.  Although  the  reduction  in 
insurance  rates  effected  by  sprinkler 
installation  was  comparatively  small 
in  this  instance,  the  system  was  in¬ 
stalled — as  protection  against  inter¬ 
rupted  production  and  consequent 
loss  of  good  will  and  markets. 

In  many  cases  sprinklersreduce  insur¬ 
ance  premiums  sufficiently  to  pay  for 
their  installation  in  a  few  years.  But 
even  where  the  insurance  saving  is 
inconsiderable,  as  in  the  instance 
cited  or  in  buildings  where  potential 
loss  of  life  is  great,  the  protection 
of  sprinklers  is  worth  the  cost. 
The  White  Fireman’s  advice  on  any 
matter  pertaining  to  the  prevention 
of  loss  is  available  through  your 
insurance  advisor. 
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The  Bulletin 


Transportation  Insurance 

(Cofttinued  from  page  365) 


to  pay  any  insurance  charges.  This  thought  perhaps 
has  never  occurred  to  a  majority  of  store  operators, 
but  it  is  certainly  worth  investigating.  Sooner  or  later 
this  matter  will  be  brought  to  an  issue,  and  it  may  then 
develop  that  the  store  never  had  any  insurance  and  has 
paid  large  sums  for  what  was  supposed  to  be  protection. 

“Do  you  believe  it  would  be  practical  to  notify  manu¬ 
facturers  not  to  insure  parcel  post  and  have  the  store 
carry  a  parcel  post  blanket  policy  similar  to  outgoing 
policies  on  parcel  post  and  in  that  way  effect  a  saving?” 
Seventy  reported  they  considered  such  a  measure  prac¬ 
tical.  Forty-nine  indicated  that  it  was  considered  im¬ 
practical,  and  thirty  considered  the  matter  questionable. 
The  majority  of  stores  seem  to  think  that  such  a  move 
would  be  of  value,  and  keep  sufficient  records  upon 
which  to  base  their  opinions. 

Importance  of  Records 

One  of  the  problems,  as  we  see  it,  is  that  so  few 
stores  keep  an  accurate  record  of  matters  pertaining 
to  insurance.  Many  of  the  stores  consolidate  the  in¬ 
surance  charges  on  parcels  and  call  it  transportation 
expense,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  the  wrong  thing 
to  do.  Without  records,  no  store  can  negotiate  for 
anything  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  insurance  cost. 

We  will  cite  the  case  of  one  store  doing  about  $12,- 
000,000  sales.  They  have  kept  a  careful  check  as  to 
losses.  The  first  year  they  paid  $1,500  premium  for 
their  parcel  post  policy,  the  next  year  $1,200,  the  next 
year  $900,  and  now  we  understand  they  are  paying  $500 
a  year — and  the  interesting  part  about  it  is  that  the 
insurance  company  is  still  making  money  on  this  policy. 
Why  are  they  receiving  what  appears  to  be  a  concession 
in  the  rate?  Simply  because  they  keep  records  and  have 
demonstrated  to  the  insurance  company  that  they  are 


entitled  to  a  lower  cost  than  formerly,  because  of  their 
loss  experience.  Every  store,  keeping  records,  is  in 
the  position  to  negotiate  for  a  more  satisfactory  basis 
whenever  the  loss  experience  justifies  such  action. 

Where  does  the  transit  policy  stand  today?  The 
Traffic  Group  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  have  not  had  control 
over  the  situation,  neither  have  they  received  any  re¬ 
imbursement  for  time  and  effort  spent  on  the  coverage. 
The  proposition  was  started  on  the  basis  of  group 
action,  but  lack  of  central  control  made  it  impossible  to 
produce  the  maximum  advantages  which  might  other¬ 
wise  accrue  to  the  group. 

We  now  have  the  necessary  machinery  to  accompilsh 
this,  because  we  have  an  insurance  office  legally  licensed 
and  authorized  to  deal  with  insurance  companies. 

It  is  only  by  group  action  that  the  maximum  benefits 
can  be  obtained  for  Association  members.  To  gain 
this  objective  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  all  renewal 
transit  policies  placed  through  our  New  York  Office. 
The  insurance  companies  would  pay  us  commission, 
something  that  was  not  possible  originally  because  we 
did  not  then  have  the  facilities  for  handling  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

If  one  or  two  expiration  dates  were  established,  most 
of  the  clerical  work  for  the  year  could  be  handled  ex¬ 
peditiously.  A  renewal  of  a  large  volume  of  premium 
on  one  date  by  one  central  agency  would  give  us  maxi¬ 
mum  opportunity  to  negotiate  with  carriers. 

Will  the  Traffic  Group  officially  authorize  and  sup¬ 
port  such  an  effort  by  requesting  .Association  members 
to  renew  their  Transportation  insurance  through  our 
own  central  office?  If  such  a  procedure  is  followed  we 
fan  obtain  broader  coverage  and  a  lower  cost  with  com¬ 
pensating  benefits  to  all. 


The  Store  Manager’s  Function 

(Continued  from  page  334) 

The  day  of  driving  for  volume  regardless  of  profits 
should  ^  over  and  we  should  be  in  the  era  of  attainable 
volume  with  profit. 

Just  how  well  the  retailing  job  in  the  future  is  per¬ 
formed  depends,  in  my  opinion,  to  a  very  large  degree 
upon  the  initiative  that  you  men  are  going  to  show  in 
this  present  year.  If  you  are  going  to  be  real  Managers 
in  your  Stores  and  are  going  to  assume  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  that  goes  with  that  management,  there  will  be  a 
new  day  in  retailing.  If  you  cannot  see  this  picture  and 
still  feel  that  the  important  functions  are  moving  fix¬ 
tures  and  bossing  porters  and  stressing  small  details  and 
enjoy  yourselves  by  memorizing  customer’s  stories  at  the 
Adjustment  Bureau,  then  my  efforts  have  been  wasted. 
There  is  a  bigger  job  and  most  of  the  men  that  I  know 
of  in  this  organization  are  capable  of  putting  it  over 
if  they  will  “load  their  guns  with  good  ammunition  and 
walk  to  the  front-line  trenches.” 

FOR  SALE 

Four  complete  floors  of  store  fixtures,  furniture 
and  equipment  of  the  most  modern  type  for  sale  at 
a  terrific  sacrifice.  Premises  at  which  fixtures  are 
located  available  for  most  advantageous  lease,  if  de¬ 
sired.  F-50-30. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 

FUR  BUYER 

Young  man,  twenty-nine  years  of  age  desires  position  as  fur 
buyer.  For  ten  years  in  charge  of  storage,  repair,  estimating 
departments;  assisted  general  manager  in  merchandising  and 
in  charge  of  all  buying.  Has  a  splendid  record,  with  high 
recommendations.  F-51-30. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Advertising  man  with  copy,  layout  and  production  knowledge 
open  for  position.  Special  commercial  art  training,  twenty-six 
years  old,  single  and  willing  to  leave  city.  F-52-3(). 

SUPPLY  MANAGER 

Thoroughly  familiar  with  purchasing  in  all  of  its  difficult 
phases,  especially  in  large  department  stores.  Experience  covers 
a  period  of  fifteen  years.  Has  specialized  in  the  purchasing  of 
all  store  supplies  and  equipment;  standardizaton  of  all  supply 
items ;  supply  and  stock  control ;  group  purchasing ;  determin¬ 
ing  exact  specifications  of  all  supply  items.  Can  furnish  best 
of  references.  F-53-30. 

PUBLICITY  AND  ADVERTISING  MAN 

Experience  includes  department  store  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity,  editorial  positions  on  leading  trade  papers,  metropolitan 
daily  reporting  and  agency  work.  Expert  in  staging  publicity 
for  events  that  have  a  merchandising  background.  F- 54-30. 

CONTROLLER 

Practical  Expense  Controller  available  June  30.  Nation-wide 
department  and  women’s  specialty  store  experience.  Positive 
coordination  of  gross  margin,  expenses  and  net  profits.  F-55-30. 


INCREASED 

ATTEXTIOX  VALUE 
at  a  REAL  SAVING 


THE  EMBOSOFRAME 
SYSTEM 


Besides  reducing  sign  costs  by  as  much  as 
60%  this  artistic  card  holder,  illustrated 
above,  exerts  an  instant  appeal  to  your 
customers.  The  most  astonishing  fact  about 
the  Embosoframe  System  is  that  we  make 
the  entire  investment  for  all  new  equip¬ 
ment  and  you  merely  pay  a  small  monthly 
amortization  charge,  which  is  more  than 
offset  by  the  savings  effected. 


THE  EXPANDING 
EASEL 


You  can  obtain  double  efficiency  from  your 
newspaper  advertising  and  a  direct  stimu¬ 
lation  of  sales  by  featuring  merchandising 
messages  on  this  distinctive  easel.  It  also 
l»ei'mits  of  displaying  at  the  point  of  sale, 
offerings  not  only  of  that  department  but 
also  advertisements  of  goods  to  be  found 
elsewhere  in  the  store.  The  easel  expands 
to  accommodate  announcements  of  varied 
sizes. 


EMBOSOGRAF  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA,  38-44  W.  2Ut  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Embosograf  Corporation  of  .America,  Name  of  Person .  Position  Held... 

38-44  West  21st  Street,  New  A’ork.  T  B6  Name  of  Firm . 

Send  me  complete  information  regarding  the  F.mlK)soframe  Nature  of  Business . . 

System  □  the  Expanding  Easel  □  Street  .  City .  State 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


11^^  c  ^ 


Do  you  wont  to  know  what  others  in 
your  line  of  business  hove  done  to  meet 
today’s  competition  and  changed  buy¬ 
ing  habits? 

Primarily  written  to  provide  you 
with  practical  merchandising  ideas 
— and  incidentally  to  prove  the  sales 
influence  of  modern  equipment— 
the  book,  "The  New  Way  Method  in 


Merchandising"  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Just  pin  the  coupon  to  your  letter¬ 
head  and  mail.  No  obligation  implied. 


Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  on  an  extended  payment  plan,  en¬ 
abling  a  merchant  to  finance  his  business  with 
outside  capital,  leaving  his  own  resources 
intact  for  the  operation  of  his  business,  and 
paying  for  the  investment  out  of  profits. 


GP  ^  Ij  P  ^  P  I  fj  ^  GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  1 

lx  I  X  I  ▼  I  I  \  CORPORATION,  Grand  Rapidt,  Michigan 

_  _  i  We  are  interested.  Please  send  further  information 

STORE  EQUIPMENT  I  “I _ r 

GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

Address . - 

Executive  Offices:  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Branch  offices  and  representatives  in  every  territory  City . ..State _ - 

Factories;  Grand  Rapids,  Portland,  Ore.,  Baltimore,  New  York  City - - 

store  planners,  designers  and  manufacturers  of  fine  store  equipment 

6'ay  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


..State _ 


